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THE OUTLOOK. 


Bogie all question, Mr. Cleveland's speech in 
Boston on the ballot reform determined the 
policy of the Democratic party on that question. 
Whether reluctantly or as matter of conviction, the 
Democratic party must hereafter stand pledged to 
secure the purity of the ballot by the introduction of 
the best legislation to secure that result in the various 
States. Although an adroit politician, Governor 
Hill’s conception of politics is so meager and in- 
adequate that he is utterly misled in attempting to 
read the signs of the times, and he lost an excellent 
opportunity last winter of making political capital 
when he opposed ballot reform in this State. We 
are curious to see how he will reconcile his attitude 
with the attitude of his party at large. He is 
practically isolated, and it will require all his 
political sagacity, and we suspect a good deal more, 
to recover the ground which he has lost in oppos- 
ing a movement which commands the support of 


. all those who believe in pure government, without 


respect to party. We are glad to note that the 
New York Ballot Reform League has begun the 
campaign in this State in earnest, by complete and 
thorough organization; that it proposes to canvass 
this city in the interest of ballot reform, and to 
secure in every, election district petitions to the 
Legislature to that end. The League stands com- 
mitted to these principles: all ballots to be official, 
and to be printed and distributed at public ex- 
pense; the names of all candidates for the same 
office to be printed on the same ballot; all ballots 
to be delivered to the voter by public officials within 
the voting-place on election day, and only such 
ballots to be voted; entire privacy to be provided 
for the voter in preparing his ballot; voters tohave 
the right to nominate candidates by properly certi- 
fied petitions. We. hope to see such an expres- 
sion of public sentiment in favor of ballot reform as 
will make another veto by Governor Hill futile to 
arrest the movement. 


We surrender some space this week to echoes 
from New England dinners in various parts of 
the country. The speeches at these dinners are 
significant of the trend of thought, and still more 
of the serious thinking among eminent men, on 
National problems. Chauncey M. Depew urges 
Civil Service Reform and Ballot Reform, inelud- 
ing a free ballot and a fair count in the South; 
Congressman Breckenridge urges the North to 
acquaint itself with the Southern problem, and, 
understanding it, to share with the South in the 
responsibility of its solution; Lyman Abbott in- 
sists that the Puritans were right in their doc- 
trines—that the State is a religious organization, 
and that we need to recur to their fundamental 
principles in this regard; Judge Bartlett points 
out that we have too much law, and implies that if 
there were less law there would be more reverence 
for what there is; finally, Dr. Wayland sheds a 
genial humor over the whole discussion by his 
speech, both witty and wise, but too desultory to be 
characterized in a paragraph. We commend these 
echoes to the attentive consideration of our readers. 


* * 
* 


We agree heartily with Congressman Brecken- 
ridge that the Southern problem is a National 
problem, and with Chauncey M. Depew that a free 
ballot and a fair count in every part of the Nation 
are essential to maintenance of republican institu- 
tions. But we are suspicious of all short cuts to 


secure this result. We have been trying, more or 
less, ever since the war, to maintain unimpaired 
negro suffrage in the South by Federal interfer- 
ence. The success thus far achieved is not encour- 
aging to this sort of experiment. The suggestion 
that all Federal elections be placed under Federal 
control has met with so much opposition in the 
North that we judge that it is practically shelved. 
It is followed, however, by another coming from 
Senator Chandler, of New Hampshire, apparently 
intended to be in fact, though not in form, sec- 
tional. The Chandler bill provides that Congres- 
sional elections shall be placed under Federal con- 
trol in any district in which a specified number of 
voters by petition express the belief that the elec- 
tion will be unfair, and apply to a Judge of the 
Circuit Court for the appointment of Federal offi- 
cers to supervise it. The difficulty with this scheme 
is the tremendous power which it puts in the hands 
of any President and his party ; for the President 
appoints the Judges of the Circuit Court, and it is 
easy to see that a party which had a long lease of 
power, and which was not overscrupulous in its 
methods of obtaining that. power, could easily 
secure by its machinery a dangerous influence upon, 
if not control over, Congressional elections. The 
importation of centralized methods from France 
should not be encouraged in this country without 
the gravest necessity. For ourselves we have far 
more confidence in a general system of education in 
the South, such as will confer upon the negro 
voter a true manhood, for such a manhood cannot 
long be either hoodwinked or suppressed. Mean- 
while we beg leave to repeat to the Southern States 
the suggestion, which we have hitherto made, that 
they adopt and put in operation the Saxton Reform 
bill. This bill has the effect of reducing the illiter- 
ate vote, and thus indirectly to secure exemption 
from those dangers which Southern. people have 
not unreasonably feared from the dominance of 
negro voters. 


* * 
* 


The Senate acted wisely in postponing for a time 
the question of recognizing the new Republic of 
Brazil. There is no doubt about the strength and 
universality of republican sentiment in Brazil, and 
there is serious’ doubt about the stability of the 
present revolationary government. Brazil has be- 
come a republic rather by accident than by the 
intention of the people ; that intention would sooner 
or later have secured agimilar result, but by differ- 
ent means. Dom Pedro was overthrown and the 
present Government established by military insur- 
rection, the officer commanding the revolt being 
now the head of the Government ; but governments 
based on military revolts have rarely been long- 
lived. It is the misfortune of the Brazilian Repub- 
lic that it is the creature of the army rather than of 
the civic forces of the State. Military uprisings 
have never, in Spanish-American history, been iden- 
tified with anything more stable than insurrection- 
ary governments. It is evident that the country is 
not entirely reconciled to the change of masters. 
Reports of disturbances of more or less moment are 
continually coming over the wires, but all commu- 
nication is in the hands of the Fonseca officials, and 
it is very probable that the disturbances are much 
more general than telegraphic dispatches indicate. 
The new Government has already made a very un- 
handsome breach of contract in suspending the pen- 
sion of the late Emperor and his civil list. When 
Dom Pedro was exiled, solemn assurance was given 
that neither of these things would be disturbed, but 
within a few weeks, and apparently without adequate 
cause, the revolutionary Ministry has violated both 


of these pledges. General Fonseca is also reported 
to be very ill. That Brazil is hereafter to have a re- 
publican government of some form we do not doubt, 
but of the continuance of the Government established 
by General Fonseca there is, in our judgment, a 
great deal of doubt, and the Senate has done wisely 
in resolving to wait the development of events. 


* 


The new anti-Socialist bill of the German Govern- 
ment, the features of which we have before outlined, 
continues to be denounced and opposed by influen- 
tial sections of Parliament, and there is slight pros- 
pect of its passing in anything like its present form. 
Most of the Conservatives are disposed to give the 
Government whatever it asks, in this as in all 
other matters. But the Clericals and the Progress- 
ists, who support the Government on nearly all 
measures, will not vote for the anti-Socialist law un- 
less it is seriously modified. The National Liberals 
are a unit in opposing the bill. They especially 
attack the proposed power of expulsion from the 
country, and the prohibition of meetings, public 
funerals, processions, and public subscriptions, as 
conducted by Socialists, as well as strongly remon- 
strate against granting the Government power to 
suspend and suppress Socialist newspapers. The 
“ Gazette ” of December 5, the leading National 
Liberal organ, says that the powers demanded are 
far too great to be intrusted to any government. It 
recalls the first anti-Socialist law, proposed in 1878, 
which was rejected on the ground of being too 
sweeping, and says that it was mildness itself as 
compared with the present proposals. The intro- 
duction of the new law, it remarks, will go far to 
confirm the prevalent opinion that the Government 
of Germany is yielding to a general reaction directed 
against popular liberties. Prince Bismarck is re- 
ported to be already convinced that the bill cannot 
pass, and to be prepared to fall back on a two 
years’ renewal of the existing law. 


The monopoly of the Alaska seal _ fisheries, 
which for the past twenty years has been held by 
the Alaska Commercial Company, is about to be 
awarded for a similar period. Secretary Windom, 
conformably to the law, has advertised for bids, 
which will be received until the 23d of this 
month. It may be doubted, however, whether this 
advertisement is anything more than a formal pro- 
cedure. Some years ago, when it was found what 
immense sums the Alaska Company was realizing 
from its monopoly, there was a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the method in which it obtained the 
contract in 1870. It was reported that, while its 
bid was lower than that of its two competitors, the 
Secretary of the Treasury had done right in reject- 
ing the other bids, because “the parties were new 
and inexperienced in the business,” and had not 
“the necessary facilities for the faithful execution 
of the lease.” The lease requires that the lessee 
shall exercise a paternal care over the natives who 
are employed in hunting the seals. As the Alaska 
Company is the only one which has the churches 
and schools at hand necessary for this purpose, it 
may be doubted whether any other bidder will stand 
any chance of obtaining the new lease. In 1887 
Governor Swineford, of Alaska, reported against a 
renewal of the monopoly. A Congressional inves- 
tigation followed, which ended in the rejection of 
Governor. Swineford’s proposal, but the recommen- 
dation that the law be changed so that the Company 
shall pay the Government a larger sum upon each 
seal taken. ‘This proposed change does not seem 
to have beén made. The Company now pays the 
Government $2.62} ‘upon each sealskin, besides a 
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rental of $55,000 for the exclusive right to take the 
seals. Since 1870 it has paid into the Treasury 
$5,000,000. What it has paid into its own treasury 
is not known. The natives receive forty cents 
apiece for each seal that is killed. Inasmuch as 
the world’s catch of seals is but 192,000 a year, and 
half of this number is taken by the Alaska Com- 
pany, it is: within the power of the Company to 
practically fix the price which the skin shall com- 
mand. The entire matter being at present so much 
beyond public knowledge and control; it may be 
doubted whether so long a lease should have been 
granted. In a few years a great deal more will be 
known of Alaska; a great many other parties might 
be glad to take such a leas8 upon terms favorable 
to the Government, and popular sentiment may be 
such as to demand the abolition of such a monop- 
oly. It therefore seems a little hazardous for the 
Government to tie its hands for so long a period. 
* * 
* 

The death of the Right Rev. Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, will be keenly re- 
gretted in the religious and ecclesiastical world. 
Though best known as an English prelate, he was 
very widely respected as a patristic and Biblical 
scholar, long before he was elevated to the episco- 
pate in 1879. He was one of the greatest scholars 
that England has ever produced. He was worthy 
to rank with Scaliger and Casaubon of another age 
and European fame, or with Bishop Pearson and 
Dr. Pusey and Cardinal Newman among English 
divines. He gave a unique reputation to the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, where his life was spent 
until he became Bishop of Durham. He was as 
learned a man as Bishop Thirlwall, but he did 
not, like that divine, bury his learning in his diocese. 
After be left Cambridge, and had the care of a 
thousand churches on his hands, he undertook 
but little new work. Indeed, all the scholarly 
productions by which he will be best known were 
undertaken while he was the Professor of Divinity 
- at Cambridge, and the edition of “ The Apostolic 
Fathers,” which he has lately completed, and his 
contributions to the “ Dictionary of Christian An- 
tiquities,”” were the only works completed after his 
consecration. His * Essays on ‘Supernatural Re- 
ligion, though written in 1887, was not published 
in book form until the present year. The papers 
were then brought together and practically edited 
by his chaplain, at a time when the Bishop was 
prostrated by sickness and his life was hanging on 
a slender thread. This work needed but few notes, 
and is the most popular volume which he produced, 
if that can be called popular which was, in his case, 
always the fruit of profound learning. The author 
of “ Supernatural Religion ”’ is believed to be almost 
the only person not conscious of being ousted, 
“horse, foot, and dragoons,” in the, examination 
which Bishop Lightfoot gave to that work. Prob- 
ably not another living man could have produced 
this exposition of the false assumptions on which 
the argument in “Supernatural Religion” was 
based. Bishop Lightfoot had the whole literature 
of this period at his fingers’ end. The same free. 
dom of touch is found in his volumes on the Epis- 
tles to the Galatians and to the Philippians, the first 
of which was published in 1865, and was the first 
indication that a Biblical scholar of the first rank 
had appeared at Cambridge. His commentary on 
“ The Epistles to the Philippians ” appeared jn 1868. 
The first volume of his complete edition of ‘* The 
Apostolic Fathers” was brought out in 1869, and 
the last volume which he was able to finish appeared 
during the present year. The seven volumes which 
bear his name are a splendid testimony to the 
thoroughness of his scholarship and the fineness of 
his work, and his ability as a theologian was the 
direct outgrowth and comp!ement of the soundness 
of his work as a Christian scholar. The race of 
great Christian scholars is not extinct in England. 
The recent death of Dr. Edwin Hatch was a Joss 
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to English scholarship only second to that of Bishop 
Lightfoot, but there still remain Canon Westcott, 
Dr. Hort, Dr. Sanday, and Dr. Cheyne, who are 
worthy successors in the fields which he cultivated. 
At the same time no one can fill the unique place 


which Dr. Lightfoot held among English scholars | 


and theologians. He was a successful bishop, 
giving away hisentire income each year to the ad- 
vancement of the interests of his diocese, and mak- 
ing himself such a lovable man in all his personal 
relations that the American bishops who shared his 
hospitality at the Lambeth Conference of 1887 
could hardly find language strong enough to ex- 
press to their friends on their return home thkir 
sense of his kindness and hospitality. 


* * 


The principal art dealers of New York have 
united in an address to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury calling attention to unfair discrimination in 
favor of three firms which are allowed to import 
worke of art in bond—that is, under a suspension of 
duties for six months. We have referred before to 
one of these firms, the ** American Art Association.” 
The others are the Boussod-Valadon Company, a 
branch of the great Paris firm, and the Eden Mu- 
sée Company, which maintains a picture gallery in 
addition to an exhibition of wax figares and other 
effurts at popular entertainment. The “ American 
Art Association” is described as a business firm 
which sells Oriental goods and paintings, holds 
exhibitions, and conducts auctions. It is obvious 
that this is simply a commercial enterprise, and 
yet it has been ruled that the firm is upon the 
same footing as art museums and art schools, 
because the partners in the business and some of 
their employees have incorporated themselves into 
an “association for the promotion and encourage- 
ment of art.”” When these exhibitions of pictures 
imported in bond were first held, three or four 
years ago, it was stated privately and publicly that 
the condition of the law would be complied with, 
and no pictures would be sold. Nevertheless, it 
seems to be understood that pictures were sold, and 
offered for sale, with more or less circumlocution. 


* * 
* 


There was one adverse ruling of the Treasury 
which made it necessary for the “American Art 
Association” to reincorporate under a charter 
from which the word “sale” was omitted, but after 
this the importations in bond went on as before. 
Millet’s “ Angelus”’ was imported in bond by this 
“ association for the promotion and encouragement 
of art,’ but even artists and art students have been 
compelled to pay admission fees, on the plea that 
all the money was needed for the Barye monu- 
ment. The Boussod-Valadon Company charge no 
admission fees to their small gallery, but issue 
cards of invitation. They claim to have imported 
but one picture in bond, which was certainly re- 
turned. Their object is apparently to attract 
attention to artists in whose work they have an 
interest, or to give publicity to the illustrations of 
works which they may issue. In both cases it is 
evident that these “associations” are doing busi- 
ness for their own profit like other dealers, and the 
claim of disinterestedness seems untenable. It 
may be that the public is a gainer by the oppor- 
tunities of seeing more works of art, but there is a 
question of fair dealing involved. As it stands, 
two firms have an unfair advantage. They are no 
more to be classed with art museums and art 
schools than are the other dealers of the city. 
The latter say, with much justice, that they ought 
not to be compelled to organize themselves into 
“associations,” changing their entire form of busi- 
ness in order to protect their rights by an evasion. 
They have asked Secretary Windom to decide 
whether the law has been rightly construed ; which 
apparently means whether art dealers are to be 
put upon the footing of art museums and art 


schools, and classed as philanthropic agents for the 
education of the public in art. The whole con- 
tention illustrates one of the absurd phases of the 
high tariff upon works of art. 


* * 


Public exhibitions like that of the A¥chitectural 
League, recently opened at the Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries, may be relied upon to overcome the lingering 
conception of architecture as a mechanical occupa- 
tion rather than an art. There are two features of 
the exhibition which are especially timely: the col- 
lections of plans for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, and for an entrance to a World’s Fair. 
The Cathedral drawings—which are some of those 
rejected by the committee upon plans—illustrate the 
extreme difficulty of the problem offered to archi- 
tects. They are compelled to assimilate old forms 
which, in the first instance, were the expression of the 
spirit of wholly different times. Ifthe architects had 
been asked for plans for a great free lending library, 
or public baths, or large designs for the improvement 
of overcrowded tenement-house quarters, it seems 
probable that they would have shown a greater 
sympathy with their task and a greater spontaneity 
of expression. As it is, we may note various more 
or less conventional Gothic designs ; several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reconcile the dome with Gothic 
treatment, and two or three semi-classic adaptations, 
none of which could receive a consensus of approval. 
Messrs. Carrere and Hastings exhibit an elaborate 
adaptation of the French transition Renaissance, and 
there are other plans by Messrs. Sturgis and Cabot, 
Gibson, Jennings, and Mellen, Westall and Kirby. 


* * 
* 


The competition for the League’s medals has at- 
tracted a smaller number of young architects than 
last year. The designs show various modifications of 
Roman arches, and the gold medal has been awarded 
to Mr. Julius Harder, whose plan is based upon the 
familiar “Are de Triumphe,” with the addition 
of boundary pillars. The silver medal has been 
given to Mr. C. F. Bragdon.- Aside from the ex- 
cellent black-and-white drawings of Messrs. War- 
ren, Brennan, and others, the interest _of the exhi- 
bition lies in its illustration of general tendencies. 
It is clear that the Romanesque has had its day, and 
in private houses there is less adherence to colonial 
exteriors and Louis XVI. interior decoration. In 
general the architects appear to be working back- 
ward on French lines, and the prevailing style 
seems to be that of Francis I., distinguished by 
round, pointed towers, high, comparatively narrow 
windows, and solid walls. It is, in fact, the cha- 
teau style which was illustrated for New Yorkers 
in the house of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. It is ap- 
parent that the architects are making progress 
in dealing with the problems presented by the de- 
mands of business in crowded cities, where space 
must be obtained by an increase in height. In 
country houses there is less of the would-be “ pict- 
uresqueness”’ which has been helplessly described 
as “ Queen Anne,” although there are hotels and 
houses which show imperfect appreciation of the 
virtue of simplicity and sincerity. On the whole, 
it may be assumed that there is a better under- 
standing of the elementary consequence of utility 
and harmony. The exhibition of arts allied to 
architecture is disappointing, because much of the 
space has been given to old pictures, Byzantine 
crucifixes, old tapestries, and various curios. These 
things are interesting, but we have expected a 
fresh demonstration of American progress in ap- 
plied art. This is furnished imperfectly in various 
designs for stained glass, in the embroideries of the 
Associa Artists, a little work in metal and 
faience, and various decorative paintings. One 
new and welcome addition is a group of designs 


for book ers—a field which, as most of these 
specimens show, stands in much need of intelligent 
cultivation. 9 
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The “ Quarterly Review” contains an article on 
the history of the principality of Monaco which is of 
exceptional interest now that the question of licens- 
ing an acknowledged evil is absorbing so much 
attention. Monaco is the one country in the world 
whose people are entirely free from taxation. The 
Government is supported by the revenue which 
comes from the famous Casino gambling-tables. 
Not even indirectly are the subjects of the king- 
dom taxed; for while Monaco is the one country 
in the civilized world in which public gambling- 
tables are tolerated, the population is absolutely 
prohibited from using them, and the prohibition is 
strictly enforced. By this strange mixture of pro- 
hibition for natives and high license for foreigners 
we have the curious spectacle of a little principal- 
ity which is supported by the taxation of the latter. 
The Government has been thus supported since 
1869. During the first part of this century Mo- 
naco was one of the most tax-oppressed countries 
in Europe. No wood could be hewn, no oil could 
be made, no bread could be baked, without pay- 
ment of a heavy tax. As these taxes were all 
direct, their burden was felt so keenly in the coun- 
try districts as to cause a revolt which led to the 
final annexation of the revolting territory to the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. Since the establishment of 
the Casino baths and gaming-tables the population 
of the little principality has rapidly increased. It 
now contains twelve thousand pedple, as against 
three thousand a very few years ago. Then its 
population was an exceedingly poor one. To-day 
there are scarcely any paupers, and the proportion 
of the rich is quite marked. The government is 
an absolute monarchy of the Russian type. The 
people, having no public burdens, have also no pub- 
lic rights, yet they are governed as well as they are 
despotically. The sanitary arrangements are such 
that when cholera raged in the opposite district of 
Italy there were no cases in Monaco, excepting 
those of travelers who brought the disease with 
them. The adulteration of food and drink is care- 
fully precluded. It is, of course, an absolutely free- 
trade country, but importations are inspected so as to 
insure that nothing injurious to health is permitted 
to be sold. No disorderly house is tolerated in the 
principality. In short, the Government, which 
would seem to have sold its conscience in licensing 
the gambling establishments, attempts to atone by 
the greatest possible conscientiousness in every 
other part of its administration. Altogether, as an 
economic and moral curiosity, the Government of 
Monaco is without a rival in the world. 


* * 


Max Miiller contributes to the “ New Review” 
a curious article on “ What to Do with Our Old 
People.” He begins by telling how the old Hindu 
law recognized the rule that “man is meant to 
learn in his youth, to act in his manhood, to counsel 
in his advancing years, and to meditate in his ex- 
treme old age.”” ‘The very old people were expected 
to retire from the active management of affairs, 
those of the highest caste going off voluntarily into 
the forests. At the present day the Hindu law 
still “enables the sons, when they have become of 
age, to insist on a division of the family property, 
which is considered to be theirs as much as their 
father’s.” The spirit of these laws, Professor Miiller 
believes, might in some measure be accepted in Eng- 
land, where, as he says, it is the rule for the estates to 
be managed, or mismanaged, by very old merf, whose 
children are often kept in poverty and celibacy until 
the parents’ death. Not only do the older men, he 
says, retain the entire income from the family 
property, but they also retain all the more lucrative 
positions, though young men might do the work 
better than themselves. For the sake of the young, 
therefore, and for the sake of good work, he would 
have very old men more willing to retire when they 
are rich, and the public more willing to retire them 
when they are poor. Professor Miller applies his 


rule of earlier retirement first to the universities 
and then to politics. His own experience in the 
universities has shown him that the older men find 
it “impossible to maintain that warm sympathy 
with the rising generation which is essential to 
make their lectures efficient.” As to politics, he 
points English statesmen to the example of Gaori- 
shamkar, the Prime Minister of one of the States 
of India, who, a few years ago, at the age of sev- 
enty-three, ended his fifty-seven years of marvel- 
ously successful administration by retiring, after the 
manner of the ancients, to a garden-house outside 
of the old town where he had lived, and finally, 
two years ago, retired into the forest for religious 
meditation. Whether or not the retirement of old 
people upon half pay be a possibility in many in- 
dustries or professions, it certainly is in the minis- 
try, and churches and pastors would alike be the 
gainers were it introduced. 


* * 
* 


The epidemic of influenza which has spread so 
rapidly over Russia, Germany, France, Spain, and 
other European countries, has appeared, though in 
a milder form, in this country. From many of our 
largest cities come reports of hundreds, and in two 
or three cases perhaps thousands, of persons who 
have been afflicted with this very disagreeable, 
though fortunately not very dangerous, form of 
disease. That death has resulted from the sec- 
ondary conditions following “the grip,” as it is 
popularly called, is certain, and the real danger of 
the attack is that it leaves the patient for a time 
very susceptible to pneumonia or pleurisy. There 
have undoubtedly been many fatal cases in Europe, 
yet few in comparison with the multitude of slight 
cases. The death rate in Paris rose to almost 
double the usual number week before last, but it 
has been shown that this was due, at least in great 
part, to other causes than the epidemic. The Ger- 
man Emperor, the Czar, the little King of Spain, 
President Carnot, Bismarck, and many other im- 
portant personages, are reported to be amony the 
victims abroad. A dispatch from London about a 
week ago averred that five hundred thousand people 
were suffering from the epidemic in Europe. The 
prominent symptoms are a high fever, slight chills, 
nasal irritation, muscular pains, and general weak- 
ness. Epidemics of this kind are not at all un- 
known. A very similar one, known as the “ Tyler 
grip,” visited us in 1841, and a very severe and 
long-lived epidemic of influenza started in Asia in 
1810 and traveled westward as rapidly as that now 
existing. The doctors in this country have gener- 
ally been inclined to deny the existence of an 
epidemic, and undoubtedly there have been exag- 
gerated reports in the papers and a tendency to 
denominate all colds as “ grip,” but there is, never- 
theless, too widespread a prevalence of attacks 
marked by precisely similar symptoms to leave the 
matter doubtful. Fortunately, there is slight cause 
for serious alarm, and the exercise of prudence 
about exposure, joined with an early treatment of 
the trouble when it appears, is all that is needed to 


insure safety. 


* * 


Colonel Higginson has exploded in “ Harper's 
Bazar” the popular fallacy that in Massachusetts 
there is an enormous surplus of unmarried women. 
The statistics show that there are in that State 
73,000 more women than men, and it has generally 
been thought that most of these women were spin- 
sters. Colonel Higginson shows that the number 
of single women is less than 8,000 greater than the 
number of single men, and that the excess of women 
in that State is due to the fact that there ‘are 65,000 
more widows than widowers. This is in part ac- 
counted for by Colonel Higginson by the tendency 
of women who have married in the West to return 
to their old New England on the death of their 
husbands. The enormous excess of widows over 
widowers is not a surprising one to students of sta- 


tistics, and is by no means confined to Massachu- 
setts. In England there are 1,410,000 widows 
as against 589,000 widowers. In the main this is 
explained by the fact that men are vastly more 
likely than women to remarry. In part also it is 
accounted for by the increasing frequency of the 
union of December and May. The London “ Daily 
Telegraph” some months ago gave to this subject a 
very serious investigation, following its results in 
the records of the divorce courts, and reached the 
conclusion that attempted binding together of 
middle-aged men with young women was a fertile 
source of failure in marriage. 
* * | 

GENERAL .News.—The ex-Empress of Brazil, 
Theresa Christina Maria, wife of Dom Pedro II., 
and daughter of Francis I. of the Two Sicilies, 
died last Saturday at Oporto, from heart disease. 
Robert Carter, for more than fifty years a pub- 
lisher, mainly of religious books, in this city, died 
on Saturday, at the age of eighty-two. He was a 
director of the American Bible Society, an active 
member of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, a 
member of the Foreign Board of Missions, and in 
other ways was prominent in religious and philan- 
thropic work.——-Sunday was Mr. Gladstone’s 
eightieth birthday, and he received hundreds of 
letters of congratulation on his continued health 
and vigor.——Stanley, the explorer, has testified 
before a court of inquiry that Tippoo Tib was 
guilty of gross treachery. A revolution is re- 
ported to exist in San Salvador. It is suggested 
by Dr. Schweinfurth, the African explorer, that 
Germany should send Emin Pasha to Central Africa 
to establish a commercial center. General Bou- 
langer says that he is not to visit this country. 
Carlos I. has been proclaimed King of Portugal at 
Lisbon. Mr. Parnell has been named as co- 
respondent in a divorce suit brought by Captain 
O'Shea. A gift of $250,000 for a new Presby- 
terian hospital in this city has been made by a gen- 
tleman who declines to disclose his name. Mayor 
Grant, of New York, has asked for the resignation 
of Street Commissioner Coleman, quoting the latter 
as saying that he considered the streets clean at 
present, and very pointedly remarking that “it is 
manifestly impossible to expect any cleanliness in 
our thoroughfares from an officer who does not 
scruple to assert that they are now in a cleanly and 
proper condition.”"———The General Term of the 
Supreme Court rendered a decision in the appeal 
in the Kemmler case at Rochester on Monday. It 
declares that the expert evidence taken before the 
referee removes every reasonable doubt that the 
passage of a current of electricity of a certain well- 
determined intensity through the vital parts of the 
human body, under chosen conditions of contact and 
resistance, must result in instant death. The de- 
cision of the court below is affirmed. 


ay way of emphasizing our good wishes for a 
happy New Year to our readers, we commence 
this week the publication of the Home Department 
detached from the body of the paper, and further 
enlarge The Christian Union from a thirty-two to 
a thirty-six page paper. Hereafter The Christian 
Union will be two papers, and every reader should 
receive an eight-page extra containing the Home 
and Young Folks’ Department and Sunday After- 
noon. This extra will be, as the Department has 
been for some years past, under the special editor- 
ship of Mrs. L. W. Betts, who has steadily ri-en, by 
her energy, painstaking, and enthusiasm, to her 
present position, and whose success illustrates the 
principles which editorially she so often impresses 
on her readers. 

The mission of The Christian Union is to the 
home. It is a Christian newspaper, but not a 
church newspaper, nor in any technical sense a 
religious newspaper. We believe that the home is 
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the first institution, and fundamental to all else. If 
the homes are religious, the churches will have 
piety ; if the homes are patriotic, the Nation will 
be preserved ; if the homes are pure, the community 
will not be corrupt. The Home Department will 
not by any means contain all that The Christian 
Union has for the homes into which it goes ; but it 
will contain specifically that which is for the read- 
ing of the home circle. We have contrived this 
plan of publishing the Home Department in an 
extra by itself, because we have learned of so many 
cases in which The Christian Union is the innocent 
cause of a friendly contention, and sometimes a 
personal disappointment ; children and parents both 
desiring to be the first to open the .wrapper and 
see what the weekly issue contains. Now they can 
both be satisfied. The father may take The Chris- 
tian Union and read its Outlook or its editorials, 
while the mother or the children are reading what 
the Home and Young Folks’ Department has 
specifically for them. We believe our readers will 
find that this improvement renders The Christian 
Union more acceptable than it ever has been before. 
-It may be interpreted asa further evidence of the 
prosperity of the paper, as the forerunner of other 
good things to come during 1890. 


POLITICAL PURITANISM. 


W* add to the reports of the after-dinner 
speeches at the New England Society din- 
ners, published in another column, a supplementary 
Christian Union after-dinner speech—not gay, but 
grave. 3 
Puritanism was not merely a spirit—conscien- 
tiousness, earnestness, fidelity, self sacrifice. We 
heard one after-dinner speaker trace the Puritans 
from Moses, and, by implication, the Cavaliers from 
Pharaoh. But Puritanism was, beyond this spirit 
of conscientious consecration, a definite creed and a 
clearly comprehended purpose. That creed was at 
once religious and political ; that purpose concerned 
at once the Church and the State. The Puritans did 
not believe that the Church should rule the State, 
as in Italy, nor that the State should establish and 
maintain the Church, as in England. They went 
further than either Romanist or Anglican; they 
held that the Church and the State were one. They 
anticipated the time prophesied when the kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ. They came to New Eng- 
land to inaugurate such an epoch; to establish a 
new theocracy; to make a divine democracy. They 
accordingly ranked magistrates as religiously the 
equals of the clergy; limited suffrage to church 
members; compelled men to attend church ; estab- 
lished a community conscience, and regulated dress 
and diet by that conscience; and turned out of the 
colony whoever refused to co-operate with them in 
this their theocratic design. 

Their methods have long since been abandoned. 
The only relics of the religious State which are left 
us are such incidents as chaplains and their prayers 
in Congressional and legislative halls, an occa- 
sional reading of the Bible in a public school, 
oaths required of State and National officials, and 
a little Sunday legislation, rather feebly defended on 
the ground that it is necessary to protect the rights 
of individual Sabbath observers from the noisy 
interference of Sabbath breakers. The drift and 
tendency of our time, everi in churches and among 
ministers, is all toward a complete secularization 
of the State. The children of the Puritans are, in 
their reaction against Puritan ecclesiasticism, the 
most vigorous in their repudiation of the Puritan 
principle. That the State is a purely secular insti- 
tution is probably aceepted as axiomatic by at least 
half the readers of this article. 

Nevertheless, we do not believe that it is true. 
We believe that religion is as essential to the well- 
being of a State as of a home, or of an individual ; 
that atheism in a State is anarchy in its outcome ; 


that unreligion is eventual death. We want no 
State creed, not even so simple a one as the word 
“(@od” in the Constitution ; no ritual, not even so 
simple a one as the Lord’s Prayer in our public 
schools; no hierarchy, not even the old-fashioned one 
involved in putting the village parson on the District 
Board of Education. But if the Nation is to live, 
it must have a faith though no creed, a reverence 
though no ritual, and a conscience though no 
hierarchy. We shall never go back to the crude 
attempt of the Puritans to secure the purity of the 
ballot by confining the suffrage to church members ; 
but we may well question whether we have not 
gone quite too far in the opposite direction, in giving 
the suffrage to everybody regardless of either moral 
or intellectual qualifications, and whether it is not 
high time we took some measures to make con- 
science more powerful at the polling-booth. We 
shall never again give the Puritan reverence to the 
magistrate by reason of his office; but the all but 
universal contempt in which the spirit of secular- 
ization has involved politics and the politicians 
is an extreme quite as great and less defensible. 
Let Mr. Ingersoll and the secularists whom he rep- 
resents once succeed in eliminating all religion from 
the State, and in reducing the State to a mere 
soulless corporation of rational animals, aiming at 
nothing higher than their own self-interest, guided 
by no nobler vision than that which the present 
time affords, and acknowledging no allegiance to 
any God except the deification of the majority—and 
they will necessarily succeed in bringing politics 
(the art of governing such an embodied and 

short-sighted spirit of selfishness) and politicians 
(the men versed in that art) into universal contempt ; 
for both the art and the artisan would deserve con- 
tempt. If, on the other hand, government isa divine 

institution and the State a religious organization, 

founded on loyalty to God, recognizing a “ higher 

law” than mere human passion or prejudice, seeing 

in men children of God, and in the present a school 

and preparation for a noble future—then the knowl- 

edge of these higher laws and skill in applying them 

to all the varied conditions of life—that is, politics 

—and the men who have the discernment to per- 
ceive these laws, and the wisdom to apply them, 
and the power to make the meaning and wisdom of 

these laws apparent to the people—that is, the poli- 
ticians—will, by virtue, not of their office, but of their 
noble service, be honored of all men, second in the 
community only to its prophets and teachers, if even 
to them. 

We, then, at this season, sacred to the memory 
of the Puritans, run up the Puritan flag, and em- 
blazon on it this motto of a modern and modified 
Puritanism: A State Christian but not ecclesiasti- 
cal; with faith but no creed, reverence but no ritual, 
a recognized religion but no established Church. 


CURING THE FAITH CURE. 


W* have small sympathy with what is known 
as the Faith Cure. The essential principle 
of the faith cure is, Use no medicine yourself, but 
trust in God to heal you. We believe that this is 
bad theology in the spiritual world and bad medi- 
cine in the material world—no better in the one 
than in the other. Faith in God is best shown by 
using the means which he has put in our power 
and then trusting in him. Cromwell’s motto is the 
best embodiment of faith—* Trust in God and keep 
your pewder dry.” We have, therefore, no defense 
to make for those fanatics who refuse to take medi- 
cine themselves or give it to their children, and 
expect that God will miraculously heal them in 
answer to prayer. 

But we gravely doubt the wisdom, not to say the 
rightfulness, of arresting and imprisoning such 
fanatics. If, indeed, society finds sick children 
neglected by their parents, for whatever reason or 
with whatever excuse, it may take the children 


from the neglecting parents and previde for them 


itself. That right we do not question—nay, we 
vigorously affirm. But the right of society to 
punish a man for not taking the right kind of medi- 
cine, or not taking any medicine at all, or for refus- 
ing to give it to his wife or his child, is another 
matter. If society may determine that prayer wil] 
not heal, and punish a man for administering prayer, 
why may it not determine that allopathic remedies 
will not heal, and punish him for administering 
allopathic remedies? The individual has some 
rights which the majority are bound to respect. 
To attempt to compel a man to pursue the course 
of healing which the majority think right is carry- 
ing sumptuary legislation beyond the bounds to 
which it was ever carried by Puritan or Hebrew. 
We doubt whether its parallel is to be found even 
in the legislation of the French Revolution. The 
blood of the murtyrs is the seed of more than the 
church. If we want to feed the fires of fanaticism, 
we can scarcely invent a better way than by putting 
half a dozen faith-curists in prison for not giving 
their wives and children the medieal treatment 
which is common in the community. If some 
people die for want of drugs, a great many die be- 
cause of them. If society will take precautionary 
measures to protect children from the ignorance or 
the religious enthusiasm of their parents or guard- 
ians, it will carry protective measures as far as it 
ean carry them with safety or advantage. In the 
long run the best way to correct the errors of the 
faith-curists is to let them try the faith cure and 
suffer the consequences. 


A HINT FROM A POEM. 


[* Browning’s “Saul,” one of the great poems of 

recent times, there is a fine prophetic motive 
which gradually develops and becomes clearer until 
itis seen to be the dominant note of the poem. 
The simple shepherd, beginning his song with the 
most familiar things in order to distract the melan- 
choly king, is led on slowly, from strain to strain, 
the music deepening and widening almost uncon- 
sciously until it bursts into the splendid psalm of 
prophecy ; then one becomes suddenly aware that 
this profounder music was latent in the earliest and 
simplest notes, and that it is this deep harmony 
which imparts a thrilling meaning to the whole. 
The poem is a beautiful parable of every true human 
life ; a parable which becomes more clear and more 
true to us the more deeply we study it and the 
more thoroughly we understand our own lives. 
Every human life begins in association with the 
most familiar and, apparently, the most trivial 
things. All its earlier activity is mere play; but 
from the first hour its little life, like a stream flow- 
ing seaward, deepens and broadens; the play be- 
comes educational; the instincts are gradually 
turned into intelligence; familiar and obvious 
things become new and strange because seen through 
fresh experience; finally play becomes work, but 
work which has still the element of play in it 
because of the spontaneity and freshness of youth; 
then come the strain, the responsibilities, the stren- 
uous and unbroken toil, of maturity. The mere 
thoughtless joy of purely physical vitality has gone 
out of it; pressure and pain, great cares and heavy 
burdens, have come into it. The earlier and melo- 
dious notes are no longer heard. But if life has 
been taken seriously and earnestly, the first melody 
has given place to an ever-deepening harmony ; 
living becomes more solemn and awful, not because 
so much has been lost, but because its possibilities 
are seen to be so measureless. And now, if one has 
ears to hear and eyes to see, the prophetic element 
becomes more and more definite. It is no longer 
time in which a man is working when this deeper 
harmony sounds in his heart; it is eternity. As 
he looks back he sees clearly that from the first 
careless playtime of childhood this deeper music 
has always been latert, these profounder notes have 
formed an undertone which has at last become not 
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only audible but dominant. There are times when 
it would be pleasant to escape the solemnity of life ; 
when we would delight to recall, if we could, the 
simple joy and pleasure of childhood, with its near 
hopes and its immediate aims. But since this is 
no longer possible, even if it were wise, why not 
take the profound and sustaining joy which comes 
with the deeper truth, constantly breaking into the 
consciousness through all our experience, that this 
long and at times terrible education is the prepara- 
tion for something greater than we had even 
thought of, the glory of which would blind us if it 
were to break upon us. We began, like David, 
with the song of the water bubbling in the brook, 
and the wind playing on the grass, and the sheep 
browsing on the hills; let us end, like his song, with 
the sublime vision of a life redeemed and purified 


THE COVELL CASE AGAIN. 


UR comments on the Covell case published last 
week were based on the official correspondence. 
There are some additional facts which we have 
good authority for making public, but which are 
not official. We should not have referred to them 
but that some erroneous reports respecting them 
have been given to the public, and it is proper that 
they should be corrected. 

Before the first meeting of the Prudential Com- 
mittee—that at which a majority of the Committee 
expressed their approval of commissioning Mr. 
Covell—he had, at Dr. Storrs’s request, an interview 
with Dr. Storrs, the result of which was embodied 
in a paper giving his last and final, statement of his 
belief. That paper, prepared subsequently to his 
letters to Dr. Alden which we published last week, 
was before the Committee, and formed a part of 
the basis of their action. Presumably it is on file in 
the Missionary Rooms at Boston. Is there any rea- 
son why this statement should not be given to the 
publie ? 

Since the explosion which has followed the knowl- 
edge of Dr. Alden’s endeavor to set aside the con- 
ciliatory policy resolved upon at New York, acircu- 
lar letter has been sent out by a member of the 
Prudential Committee to a considerable number of 
daily newspapers, including the “ Herald,” “ Tran- 
script,” and “ Advertiser” of Boston, and the “ Re- 
publican ”’ and “ Union” of Springfield. This letter 
correctly states that Dr. Alden is not the author of 
the “ minute,” but, though possibly technically correct 
in stating that it was written by Dr. Storrs, does 
him an injustice in that statement. The minute was 
made up of two statements, drafted by Dr. Storrs 
at different times and for different purposes, and 
with no design of combining them into one paper, 
a combination which materially modifies the signifi- 
cance of each separate portion. The real view of 
Dr. Storrs, and of at least half of the Prudential 
Committee, was, from first to last, in favor of com- 
missioning Mr. Covell, and the postponement was 
acquiesced in only because of a desire to seek peace, 
and to pursue it by any honorable measure of com- 
promise that could be suggested. 

It is charged by members of the Prudential 
Committee that this minute, published as “ adopted ” 
by the Prudential Committee, and containing the 
phrase that “in this present conclusion, reached 
after full and candid consideration by all the 
members of the Committee, they cordially unite,” was 
never truly adopted by the Committee, and does not 
express their unanimous conclusion. It is asserted 
that this minute was never even read over in com- 
mittee, though at different times the different 
portions of it were read, and a written protest 
signed by two members of the Committee has been 
put on file at the Missionary Rooms, against its 
publication as a minute adopted by the Committee. 
Is there ahy reason why this protest should not be 
given to the public ? 

Since the public have been invited to a knowl- 


edge of the facts in the case, it is right to all 
parties that the facts should be accurately and dis- 
passionately stated. In this statement we act 
simply as a reporter. The added facts—most of 
which were known to us last week, but not then re- 
ported by us, because we desired to base our com- 
ments wholly on the official records—do not in 
any way modify our judgment in this case as then 
expressed. 


VOICES FROM THE WEST. 


W* call the attention of our readers in general, 

and the members of the United States Senate 
in particular, to the symposium on General Mor- 
gan’s plan for Indian education which we publish 
on another page. It includes letters from promi- 
nent and well-informed officials from two States and 
three Territories. They are more than straws 
which indicate which way the Western wind is 
blowing. 

What shall be done with the Indians on our 
Western border? To keep them on the reser- 
vations is to keep land capable of supporting 
hundreds of happy homes consecrated to bar- 
barism. To open the reservations to civilization 
and leave the Indians uneducated is to sub- 
ject the States and Territories where they hap- 
pen to be to the burden of a barbaric, ignorant, 
gypsy population. To throw the burden of their 
education on the States and Territories is to ask a 
people who have all they can do to take care 
of their own burdens to assume a National burden 
also. To trust to the churches to educate them, 
whether with or without the aid of the Nation, is to 
leave the work undone, for the churches have all 
they can do already. The only remaining alter- 
native is that originally proposed at Lake Mo- 
honk, approved and taken up by General Mor- 
gan, reapproved last year at Lake Mohonk, in- 
dorsed already with substantial unanimity by 
all the friends of the Indians in the East, now 
approved and ratified by leading representatives of 
public sentiment in the West. The only opposition 
comes from a few ecclesiastics—mostly Roman 
Catholic—who have been carrying on a work 
partly missionary and partly educational, controlled 
by the church but supported by the Nation, who 
are afraid that this work will be interfered with by 
a National and comprehensive system of education 
for the Indians on the American plan. The ques- 
tion involved in General Morgan’s confirmation 
appears to us to be reduced to this: Shall the real 
interests of the many or the supposed interests of 
the few control? Shall we organize our system of 
Indian education for the benefit of the Nation, or 
for the benefit of the schools, the teachers, and the 
missionary and sectarian organizations? It ought 
not to take lung to answer that question. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


John Blank is one of those unfortunates who desire 
to be thought a genius. To float with the current is 
beneath his dignity. Uz Gaunt deseribed him well as 
one who persists in looking toward the west to see the 
sun rise. Knowing his love for the open fields, this 
would-be genius has treated the Spectator, of late, to 
innumerable accounts of recent observations of beasts, 
birds, reptiles, and wild life’s less noble forms, and cer- 
tainly the man has remarkable powers in one direction— 
he can misinterpret admirably. “Think of it!” he ex- 
claimed excitedly ; “here it is December, and I have 
heard a frog croak! It was not a springtime croak, of 
course, but a cry of pain, and I believe a muskrat dug 
it out of its winter quarters, and the sound I heard was 
acry of pain.” It is a wonder that he did not hear 
the muskrat’s chuckle over a good dinner, also. Here 
we have three assumptions : that frogs never sing in 
winter ; that they habitually hibernate ; and that musk- 
rats dig them out of the mud. The aforesaid John 
Blank had lived forty-odd years on a farm, and did not 
know that frogs voluntarily sang or croaked during 
mild winter days. Like many another, finding that it 
is cold in December, he turns his back on winter sun- 
shine. 


Here are some statistics concerning frogs in winter. 
Previous to October 20, 1889, there had been white 
frost, some chilly days as well as nights, and yet the 
frogs sang merrily on that date. There was frost, 
snow, and ice during the following week, and then 
these same frogs were again in full chorus ; and later, 
in November, as late as the 19th, they rattled and 
piped, not only in the sheltered marshes, but among 
the wilted stalks of lotus in an exposed upland field. 
Then a long interim, when the Spectator was constantly 
in town, but at noon, December 19, he heard them 
again. When John Blank was told of this he looked 
his name ; but he was notdisconcerted. “ Did you ever 
examine the marshes in winter ?” the Spectator asked. 

“ Certainly not,” he replied, and added : “ What's to 
be found in frozen mud, cold water, and about dead 
grass 9 

“ More life than you ever saw in midsummer,” was 
the impatient reply, and with this the Spectator moved 
off. 

Blank maintained his reputation and declined to take 
a hint. Did you ever see wild violets at Christmas ?” 
he asked. The Spectator laughed, and, assuming good- 
nature, said, “Come along,” and started with the con- 
ceited nuisance to a sheltered meadow. The grass was 
not dead, although Christmas was at hand; there were 
even green leaves on the sassafras sprouts ; the water 
was not cold, although its surface bad been frozen; the 
mud was very soft. Clustered about the roots of a 
noble tulip tree were claytonias in bloom; in the moist 
meadows were pale-blue violets, and beyond, exposed 
to the sweep of every chilly breeze from the west, were 
houstonias, and scattered here and there were single 
dandelions. “ This,” the Spectator remarked, “ is no 
unusual matter, referable to midwinter, and ought to 
be familiar to you; but you have probably not looked 
in the proper places for these things;” and, taking my 
cue from dear old Uz Gaunt, added, ** Don’t look in the 
west to see the sun rise.” 

Then, pleading an engagement with solitude, the 
Spectator bade John Blank “ good-morning.” 

* * 
* 

The landseape lightened as the bore disappeared. 
And how an hour’s outing with nature soothes the irri- 
tation of an unwelcome interview ! If the Spectator 
were an editor, he would have a cage of frogs, with a 
bit of green moss and a pool of water like that now at 
his elbow. ‘To this could he turn for mental refresh- 
ment the moment the retiring intruder faced the door 
of the sanctum. There is nothing so reviving as to 
contemplate a frog, or, better yet, a tree-toad. Here 
is one from Florida that takes the world philosoph- 
ically. When it is too cool on the shady side of his 
home, he creeps to the sunny side; and as the sun will 
not stand still, the toad moves with it. This seems too 
trivial to mention, but really is not. There are people 
in the Spectator’s neighborhood who growl because the 
sun does not shine through the north'windows, and 
more than one old farmer who persists | Rag in 
the wagon-house, under protest of co#rse, while the 
woodshed is warm and sunny. There is a chance for 
every man born in the world, but this same world is 
not to be molded to every crank’s convenience. Even 
the Spectator’s tree-toad knows that a fly may be on 
the wrong side of the glass for him; although it took 
months of vain bumping of his precious head before 
the idea reached his brain, and even now he sometimes 
forgets the lesson so painfully learned. On the other 
hand, there is little reason to believe that John Blank 
will look in the sunny meadows next year for belated 
blossoms. If he finds one by accident in a corner of a 


cold upland field, it will be heralded as a great discovery. 


* * 
* 


There is another tree-toad in the Spectator’s frog- 
pen that is a happy philosopher. Of late, either the food 
offered is not the proper sort, or the creature habitu- 
ally fasts at this time of year, which is not improbable. 
Be this as it may, there is no giving way to despond- 
ency because of an empty stomach, and when his com- 
panions are taking noonday naps, or recalling the outer 
world that once they knew, this little fellow, from the 
door of his mossy cave, or perched upon a dead twig 
near by, sings merrily, so the Spectator thinks. There 
are doubtless some who would be stupid enough to de- 
clare it the ery of despair; but there is no trace of 
trouble in the sound ; no tremulous quaver, as though 
fraught with grief. It is the clear, joyous exultation 
of supreme content, as we hear it in the woods during 
bright October days. Again, perhaps those gifted with 
an ear for music would call the tree-toad’s song a 
“squeak.” This matters not, for when that‘ tree-toad 
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pipes his single note, the Spectator takes an outing. 
His study walls vanish ; the hillside and meadow, the 
winding creek, relling fields, and shady orchard, are 
again, as of old, the playground of his rambling life. 


A SIGNIFICANT SIGN OF PROGRESS. 
By A Puri or Dr. Horace BusHNELL. 


H® fact announced, that Professor Graham 
Taylor has introduced Dr. Bushnell’s “ Chris- 
tian Nurture” as a text-book into the Hartford 


- Theological Seminary, has a historical significance 


on account of which it merits more attention than 
to be made only an ordinary newspaper item. 

It is somewhat more than forty years since, in 
the ordinary course of ministerial duty, Dr. Bush- 
nell preached two discourses from the text, “ Bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” His object was to set forth the true idea 
of Christian education, by establishing the proposi- 
tion that “ The child is to grow up a Christian,” or, 
as he states it more amply, “In other words, the 
aim, effort, and expectation should be, not, as is 
commonly assumed, that the child is to grow up in 
sin, to be converted after he comes to a mature 
age; but that he is to open on the world as one 
that is spiritually renewed, not remembering the 
time when he went through a technical experience, 
but seeming rather to have loved what is good from 
his earliest years.” It was a plea that the religious 
life of the child should be imbedded in and molded 
by the organic influence of the family life, and of 
the larger family—the Church of Christ. It was 
opposed to the intense individualism of that time, 
which had lost sight of an important factor of relig- 
ious life, and left each one to stand or fall by him- 
self alone. 

Dr. Bushnell had been invited by the members of 
the Ministerial Association to which he belonged to 
discuss before them the subject of Christian train- 
ing. As the discourses were instigated by that invi- 
tation, he read them, or the substance of them, to 
that body, which resulted in a unanimous request 
for their publication. While preparing them for 
the press, a letter came from a member of the 


»Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society, asking the 


privilege of offering them to that Society for publi- 
cation. The request was complied with, and, after 
most deliberate examination and the fullest approval 
of the publishing committee, the discourses were 
published by the Society. Hardly had they begun 
to get before the public, however, when a “ Letter,” 
bearing the sanction of a Ministerial Association 
which embraced the Professors of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, was addressed to Dr. Bush- 
nell, charging that the discourses were full of 
“ dangerous tendencies.” This letter, soon known to 
have been written by one of the Seminary Professors, 
was industriously circulated, especially in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and, by the help of a religious 
paper in Boston now no longer in existence, created 
such an atmosphere of combined scandal and alarm 
that Dr. Bushnell became the object of much oppro- 
brium, and the Massachusetts Society was frightened 
into the suppression of the volume which its pub- 
lishing committee had unanimously declared, a 
little while. before, to be true and sound. Fort- 
unately, Dr. Bushnell had not parted with the 
copyright of the discourses, and he determined to 
assume their publication himself. In issuing them 
afresh he accompanied them with an “ argument” 
addressed to the committee of the Sabbath-School 
Society, in which, while vindicating the orthodoxy 
of the discourses, he exposed the character of the 
attack which had been made upon him. The argu- 
ment was as caustic as it was convincing. Asa 
specimen of theological polemics it has seldom been 
surpassed. It made it clear that Dr. Bushnell ‘had 
‘the courage of his convictions, young as he then was 
in the ministry, and that he had broken forever with 
what he called an “ unilluminated conservatism.” 
The argument, longer in itself than the discourses, 
closes with these words: “ Brethren, whether you 
will believe it or not, a new day has come. If we 
will, we can make it a better day, but it demands 
a furniture of thought and feeling such as we must 
stretch ourselves in a degree to realize. We must 
be firm for the truth, and, for that very reason, 
ready to detect our own errors. We must accept 
the legacy left us by our manly fathers—a legacy 
of labor and duty and progress—and, taking our 
stand for sound doctrine, we must refuse to think 
any doctrine sound which does not help us to grow, 
or any growth a reality which does not include a 
growth in wisdom and breadth and Christian dig- 
nity.” 


“Christian Nurture ” has long since taken its place 
as one of our choicest Christian classics—one of the 
few books which have passed beyond criticism and 
are accepted by all as the nourishing food of souls. 
Said a very intelligent Christian mother in our hear- 
ing several years ago, when allusion was made to 
the fierce controversy and commotion which were 
excited by its first publication, and which she was 
too young to have known, “ Why! I keep that book, 
as the companion of the Bible, by my bedside.” 

It is difficult, well-nigh impossible, for the ma- 
jority of those now in active life to understand 
how the publication of two such discourses on the 
Christian training of childhood should have given 
origin to such a commotion, to feelings and scenes 
so discreditable to our Christian thought and feel- 
ing, and we have felt excusable in referring to them 
only as the reference shows the progress which we 
have made in broadening our views of truth and 
duty. The “new day,’ of which Dr. Bushnell 
spoke so confidently in his letter to the Massa- 
chusetts Sabbath-School Society, has been made, 
as he said it might be, a “better day,” and greatly 
by his influence exerted in so many ways and with 
his large and sanctified manfulness. He and his 
work grow greater as the lapse of time gives us 
more uearly the true perspective of them. Others 
have wrought with him in the same line. In all 
denominations there have been kindred souls leav- 
ened with the same spirit. The world moves. 
Christ’s truth is marching on. Men and institu- 
tions change. We sé truth from time to time in 
new lights and from new points of vision, and so 
take our reckoning and correct our ways. One 
generation may stone the prophet, and the next 
will garnish his sepulcher. The heresy of to-day 
becomes the orthodoxy of to-morrow. Theological 
schools may keep their names, but they change their 
spirit, because light has come into the world, even 
the Light of life, and they cannot always shut their 
eyes against it. Forty years ago Dr. Bushnell 
called back the churches of New England to an or- 
thodox doctrine of Christian education older than 
Edwards. To-day Professor Briggs cries out to 
the great Presbyterian Church, * Whither?” and 
less than forty years may see that Church putting 
the Westminster Confession on the shelf with other 
outgrown symbols, and substituting for it one that 
has less of Calvin and more of Christ. The world 
moves. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


By Epwarp IREN2Zvus STEVENSON. 


HE coming of Christmas-tide, one of the festivals 
whose celebration in—to-day—almost all lead- 
ing denominations is a matter of special preparation 
and musical elaboration, reminds us that there is a 
great body of Christian people who expect their spir- 
ituality and their xsthetic sense to be appealed to 
together in the services of the Nativity. Itreminds 
us that there is a great transept in the general 
Temple of Music (and the oldest of its fellows) 
that ought to suggest to the heart emotions higher 
and more uplifting than the finest symphony or the 
most inspiring opera scene—a place where music 
ought to represent something like Milton’s “ bring- 
ing all heaven before our eyes.” 

We have in New York City, for example, and 
throughout all the larger cities of this country, 
doubled and trebled the beauty and taste of the 
musical performances in our churches compared with 
the best instances of fifteen years ago; with almost 
every choir in the important churches composed of 
soloists whose merits as performers are generally 
all that could be wished; with a large and efficient 
chorus choir or boy choir to assist; with many 
hundreds of organists who are, first of all, musi- 
cians, and, next to that, masters of the superb 
modern instruments at their command; with weeks 
spent on rehearsal and study—surely all these out- 
ward and visible signs of music in the churches, 
Catholic or Protestant, should mean much as to its 
effect or character. 

It is not hypercriticism to say that ,it means, by 
a great deal too much, effect rather than character. 
There has been a marked improvement on the 
state of things a decade ago, in the way of bring- 
ing into the worship of the sanctuary the music 
proper to worship, and spreading the idea, if not 
by precept, then by example, that there is a kind 
and sort of music that belongs to the churches, and 
which must be kept pure and relatively independ- 
ent of that belonging to the concert or stage. The 
hymn-book and the hymnal, the book of “set 


pieces,” and the organist’s particular collection 
have been freed of a good deal of the indiscrim- 
inate work that used to abide therein, under the 
cover of “arranged by” or “adapted from.” The 
fell work and, too often, the irreverent borrowings 
of the “arranger” have been diminished. Choir- 
leaders do not so generally set their quartet of 
singers, or chorus choir, to singing “I Heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say” to the sextet in “ Patience,” 
nor are they so apt to accompany the communion 
service or the Elevation with reminiscences of the 
garden scene in “Faust.” In the Presbyterian 
and Congregationalist, the Dutch Reformed and 
the Methodist, the very newest hymn-books show a 
good proportion of tunes that are honest and well- 
derived church tunes; and the anthems for the 
choir are more largely from the English writers of 
such things, past or contemporary. The Protest- 
ant Episcopal hymnals—two of them at least—are 
almost perfectly pure in the ecclesiastical nature of 
their melodies. These books have been, not mere- 
ly useful in their own denomination, but a powerful 
tonic on the other books for other Protestant churches. 
The remarkable increase of male choirs or strong 
chorus choirs in this last church has, in New York 
and scores of other cities, brought forward the 
English choral service and the anthems of English 
church composers with gratifying success. In the 
Roman Catholic Church, of whose service music is 
an integral part—and the Christian church that 
controls the truest, the most magniticent, and 
the most shamefully disregarded of ecclesias- 
tical music—in this Church’s services there is evi- 
dent an intention to return to the pure and lofty 
harmonies of the early writers of its masses and 
other solemn offices, and to reject those florid and 
superficial settings which have misled the tastes of 
Catholic worshipers for so long. In all of the 
greater towns the decline of the quartet choir has 
been a useful process. Sunday-school music (which 
seemed a while ago impossible of regeneration, and 
which was chiefly comic opera tunes diluted or 
imitated)—even in this an improvement is dis- 
cernible, though it needs about a ton’s weight more 
of disinfecting. 

But much remains to be done. It is to be done 
upon the same lines where this spirit of improve- 
ment has shown itself and upon others. It starts 
out with the hymn-book, that foundation stone in 
the Protestant churches that are not Protestant 
Episcopal. The work of reducing the number of 
tunes and of seeing that each one is a born and bred 
and brought-up church‘tune ought to be zealously 
carried forward. It should be in the hands of 
musicians, the preparing of suchabook. It should 
not be committed merely to clergymen with musical 
tastes—the source of some popular but very erring 
collection. The organist should be told to play the 
people out and in with music for the organ. Whether 
it be for a Christmas Day or Easter service, or just an 
every-day plain Sunday, he should not play arrange- 
ments of music neither intended for the noblest 
and most serious of instruments, nor at all in spirit 
with a sacred occasion. When it concerns the 
general hymns, the choirs should be everywhere the 
leaders of the singing congregation and the voices of 
those who sing not, and not a company of amateur 
or professional vocalists bent upon a combined and 
individual show of their most sweet voices. Their 
anthem should be a sermon as well as a song, and 
not a sonnet. The field of music open to the choirs 
of Protestant churches for the music that they fur- 
nish in the service independently of the congrega- 
tion, and frequently decidedly independently of the 
pastor, is inexhaustible; English compositions in 
which the grave and beautiful treatment of the Scrip- 
tural sentences or devout hymn is worthy of that on 
which it depends, and recent work by American 
writers who are following seriously and worthily 
models not to be improved. With the Roman 
Catholics and their holiday or other services, and in 
the High Church element of the Protestant Epis- 
copal, the hybrid masses that Haydn developed, 
the appropriated music of the theater, the use of 
the irreconcilably out-of-place orchestra—these 
matters yet need a strong hand lifted against them, 
be it Christmas Day or any day. And in all de- 
nominations the pastor should know wherein to be 
an influence in the music of his church, and be one. 

Let us not forget that we should not go to our 
church or our neighbors to have our ears pleased, 
if our hearts be not touched. We hear it often 
said, in feeble extenuation, that the devil should not 
have all the good music. As a fact, he has had at 
any time very little, but the churches—alas !—for 
years have come near to using a less quantity of 
good than he. We do not decorate our churches 
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with paintings of Greek gods or histcrical heroes 
merely because they are beautiful and noble figures 
and wear rich-colored attire. Let us be equally 
true to the fitness of things in church music. The 
ignorance of the auditors is no excuse for giving 
them music to sing or listen to that is out of its 
place, masked. That music can per se be sacred or 
profane cannot be argued successfully. It is only 
in considering the traits of its style where approved 
standards exist, or the verbal or circumstantial 
iations belonging to it, that its right to church 
use js manifest or disproved. It must have no self- 
evident spirit or association that is of a secular sort, 
or it\is unfit for the use of worship. We have in 
thes@ last propositions an infallible and broad test 
for the approval or rejection of the music of the 
serwices of Christmas, or, as we have said, of any 
day whatsoever throughout the churches all over 
the world during the Christian year. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE first and most powerful impression made 
on one who has had the opportunity of directly 
knowing the delegates sitting in the All-Americas 
Conference is the great superiority of the Spanish- 
American representatives over those of the United 
States. This can be said without any disparage- 
ment of the latter. It is not they who have invited 
the comparison. The question is one of the method 
and standard of appointment. The foreign countries 
represented in the Congress took pains to send their 
ablest men. They chose skilled diplomats, ex-Presi- 
dents, judges, presidents of universities, specialists 
in finance, distinguished writers, professors of juris- 
prudence and international law in general, men 
of long public service and peculiar fitness to dis- 
cuss the great questions to come before the Con- 
ference. A good way to indicate their standing 
and caliber will be to name ten Americans who 
might have been our delegates in the place of the 
ten who are, and who would then have been in the 
same class as the men sent here from abroad. 
Here are names which would answer that purpose, 
and whose distinction is only a fair index to the 
rank of the foreign members of the Washington 
Congress: Judge Cooley, President Angell, ex- 
Minister John W. Foster, David A. Wells, ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland, Professor Theodore W. Dwight, 
_ Consul-General Williams, Senator Sherman, Secre- 
tary Blaine (on the floor for debate, not silent in 
the Chair), James Russell Lowell. 

It is quite unlikely, of course, that all these men 
could have been induced to serve, though ten men 
of their class could undoubtedly have been selected ; 
but the Administration, as is evident, took a very 
different view of the dignity and importance of the 
Congress from that held by the foreign govern- 
ments in the choice of their delegates. The result 
cannot fail to be unfortunate. In the first place, 
it produces a certain dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the foreign representatives to have to deal with 
men who are so far from being their equals. If 
they cherished a small-minded desire to secure a 
personal triumph, it would be otherwise ; but they 
have come to the Conference in a serious intention 
of worthily discussing and resolving certain high 
questions of international relations and public 
policy, and it is naturally a disappointment to 
them, as they privately admit it is, to have to do 
with colleagues not adequate to the task. It seems 
to them to imply a careless indifference to the out- 
come of the Conference on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Besides, this will prevent what may be called the 
American view, on questions where there is un- 
doubtedly to be a conflict of opinion, from having 
efficient advocacy and proper consideration. What 
one of our delegates is competent to speak, for ex- 
ample, on the need of an international copyright ? 
Which of them are authorities on international law 
—able to present the views of the United States 
upon territorial jurisdiction and extradition? They 
have to cope with men who are experts in all these 
subjects, and it will be not simply a mortification to 
our national pride that we are not better repre- 
sented, it will also be a sacrifice of our due national 
influence that the sentiment of our people and the 
policy of our Government, as it has been gradually 
built up, cannot have abler expounders in this im- 
portant gathering. 

Certainly there was warning enough against 
omitting any precaution to make the Conference 
successful, in the example of the famous Panama 
Congress of 1826. That met under far more en- 


thusiastic expectations than this one; Abbé de 
Pradt wrote of it: “The Congress of Panama will 
be one of the greatest events of our times, and its 
effects will be felt to the remotest posterity.” Yet 
it speedily sank into such inanity that the impatient 
spirit of Bolivar, who had been among its most 
zealous promoters, became disgusted with the slow 
and grandiloquent emptiness of its proceedings, and 
he compared it to “the Greek lunatic who wanted 
to direct from a rock the sailing of ships.” He 
also made the correct prophecy that “ its power will 
be but a shadow, and its decrees mere counsels.”’ 
That Congress had the advantage over the present 
one that a common language was then practicable ; 
the American delegates did. not reach Panama in 
time to take part in the deliberations. One of the 
greatest hindrances to the speedy and intelligent 
dispatch of business in the Washington Conference 
is the need of having everything translated back 
and forth from English to Spanish. 

Aside from such minor difficulties, the Congress 
will find an obstacle to great effectiveness inherent 
in the very nature of the thing; it has, and can 
have, no powers except of recommendation. In 
the words of Bolivar, its decrees will be, and«must 
be, “ mere counsels.”” The sovereign legislature of 
no one of the participating nations will be bound 
by the action of the Congress, or even by the votes 
of its own representatives in the Congress. The 
Congress cannot of itself make or alter a single law 
or even customs regulation. Every result of its 
debates will have to be submitted to twenty dif- 
ferent legislative bodies and executives before it 
can be put into operation. Even if everything goes 
with the most perfect smoothness, and agreement 
is arrived at on all the leading subjects to be dis- 
cussed, the most that can be effected will be to set 
in motion machinery that may, after five or six 
years, accomplish something like the ends de- 
sired. 

To show just how this wil! work, let it be sup- 
posed that the Congress should agree to recommend 
the free importation of South American wool into 
this country, in return for corresponding conces- 
sions made in the interest of our exports of manu- 
factures. This would be mere breath unless our 
House of Representatives should consent to enact 
the necessary legislation. Everybody knows what 
would result if such a thing should be proposed. 
The Wool Growers’ Association would open its bat- 
teries; interested parties would besiege the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; the press would 
plunge into the discussion ; and, in the general tur- 
moil, the poor Pan-American Congress would be 
pretty much overlooked and forgotter, and the 
question would be debated and settled on grounds 
almost entirely irrespective of its advice. And the 
same uncertainties and intrusion of local interests 
would result, it must be remembered, in the case of 
every other country and every other question. It 
is, therefore, wholly impossible that the Congress 
can have any great immediate and direct effect. 
As an advisory body simply, it may bring about 
most important results indirectly and in the future ; 
and yet it will always be subject to the danger 
which attaches even to the most excellent advice—it 
may not be taken. 

It is manifestly too soon to sum up the work of 
the Congress, yet it is perfectly possible to divide 
the subjects discussed by it into three classes: 
those upon which no serious action will be attempted, 
those upon which only the vaguest recommenda- 
tions will be practicable, and those where very im- 
portant action is urgently needed and ought easily 
to be had. In the first class should be placed the 
topics of customs-union and unification of weights 
and measures. A prophet of more established 
reputation than the writer would risk nothing in 
predicting that these subjects may be at once ruled 
out. In the matter of railway and steamship com- 
munication, of a common silver coinage, and of a 
solidarity of the American Republics for mutual 

arantees and protection, some action may be 
looked for, but little that is definite will be done. 
Lastly, the questions of copyright, patents, trade- 
marks, extradition, sanitary regulations, lighthouses, 
and simplification of the administrative features of 
tariffs, are all questions upon which there is urgent 
need of international action, upon which there ought 
to be no difficulty in coming to an amicable agree- 
ment, and which have in them the greatest possi- 
bilities of good for all concerned. 

It is already apparent, to one who has watched 
the Congress near at hand, that there are some 
things that imperil its very continuance, not to speak 
of its success. It is idle to attempt to conceal the 
fact that more than one of the Spanish-American 


Republics feels a distinct soreness toward the United 
States, on account of what they believe to have 
been unwarrantable interference, on our part, 
with their domestic affairs. ‘This soreness is more 
or less visible in the delegates sent by those coun- 
tries to the Conference, and it will require careful 
sailing to steer clear of this rock, upon which the 
whole thing might go to wreck. More than this, 
there exists a jealousy on the part of some of these 
Republics against others, and there is some reason 
for fearing that they will find in the Congress an 
arena for the discussion of their own differences, 
and for proposing measures which will seem to 
place imputations upon one or another country, 
and which so would be sure to lead to resentment 
and disruption. Then it must not be forgotten 
that the foreign delegates are gentlemen of high- 
strung nature, of the most scrupulous ideas of cour- 
tesy ; that they are even more sensitive about their 
national dignity than an American; that the more 
insignificant their country the more strenuous is 
their national pride. In this lies a possibility of 
unpleasant scenes, which can be truly estimated 
only by one who knows something of the personal 
and political sensitiveness of a South American, 
and of the severe rasping which that sensitiveness 
is exposed to when in contact with our private and 
public manners. Still, it is not unreasonable to 
cherish the hope that all these dangers will be 
avoided, and that the Washington Congress ‘will 
not break off, as did its historical predecessor at 
Panama, in impotent quarreling. 
Wasurneaton, D. C. 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
THE VOICE OF THE WEST. 


E give below the voice of the West on the 
Indian problem, as it is interpreted by lead- 
ing representative men of States and Territories in 
which there are Indian settlements, including, as 
will be seen, North Carolina. These States and 
Territories are : 
Wyoming Territory. 
Iowa. 
North Carolina. 
Utah. 
New Mexico. 
The last of these letters was written to General 
Morgan, and is published here by permission. The 
others were written direct to The Christian Union, 
in reply to a letter calling attention to General 
Morgan’s Educational Plan, as discussed and ap- 
proved at Lake Mohonk. The gist of this letter 
was as follows : 


Tue Curistian Union, Eprrortat Rooms, } 
New York, Uctober 25, 1889, j 
Dear Sir: 


I send you — a copy of The Christian Union 
containing a report of the proceedings at th t Lake 
Mohonk Indian The 
discussed at this Conference was Indian education, and 
a — conclusion was reached upon the subject in- 
volving these fundamental points: That the United 
States Government ought to organize at once, at Fed- 
eral expense and under Federal control, a system of 
compulsory education on a sufficiently large scale to 
secure the education of all Indian children of school 
age now or lately upon the reservations. The reasons 
for this conclusion are, briefly : 

Ist. If the Indians are allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance and pauperism, they will inevitably become a 
burden upon the communities in which they reside. 

2d. The burden involved in their education ought 
not to be thrown upon the people of the States and 
Territories in which they reside. It is a National and 
not a local duty. . 

dd. It is too great a tax to be undertaken by the 
churches, who have all they can do to prosecute suc- 
their legitimate work. 

4th. The Government has abundant resources; in the 
Indian Bureau the necessary machinery, and in the 
present head of that Bureau, General Morgan, and the 
present Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Dorchester, men 
abundantly capable to organize such a system of Indian 
education. 

I write to ask if you will kindly give me for publica- 
tion in The Christian Union your judgment respecting 
the plan adopted by -the last Conference, and herein 
briefly set forth. 


Yours sincerely, LYMAN ABBOTT. 


FROM THE GOVERNOR OF WYOMING TERRITORY. 


Plan adopted at Conference seems to me correct. 
Francis E. WARREN, 
Governor Wyoming Territory. 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, 
IOWA. 


I am of the opinion that there are many reasons 
why the Indians should be educated upon their reser- 


_ reach out aftér all Indian children and gather them 
. into the schools. No system has been able to do the 
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vations and at the expense of the general Government. 
To be in any degree effective, such education must be 
compulsory, and extend beyond the ordinary branches. 
Manual training, industrial education, whatever we may 
eall it, should certainly be embraced in the scheme. 

The Indians should be taught that work is honorable 
in the highest degree, and I[ should have little con- 
fidence in any system of education for them which left 
that out of the account. 

To educate the Indian should mean to civilize him, 
and that must be the persistent work of generations. 
The Nation is abundantly able, and some immediate 
plan of organization should be attempted tending to 
the solution of this race problem. 

Yours respectfully, Henry SABIN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Srate or Iowa, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC | 
Instruction, Des MoINEs. 


FROM THE GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 


I am in receipt of your favor of the 26th ult., asking 
me to give you, for publication in The Christian Union, 
or for presentation at the next meeting of the Indian 
Conference, my judgment concerning the proposition 
that the United States Government adopt a system of 
compulsory education of all Indian children of school 
age upon the various reservations. 

In response, I beg to say that I am heartily in favor 
of such an educational policy for the Indians as will 
induce them to seek and secure for their children the 
benefits of the school. I believe that such a policy 
would do much toward solving one of the most intri- 
eate problems with which the American people are 
confronted. That education will to a great extent 
prevent crime and pauperism among these aborigines 
there can be no doubt, and we are wronging our 
posterity by allowing barbarism to be perpetuated in 
the midst of our civilization. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
LARRABEE. 

Srate or Towa, Executive Orrice, 

Des 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION, NORTH CAROLINA. 


I reply to your favor of the 26th ult. as follows : 

1. | do not know of any good reason why the United 
States Government should not have the same plan in 
dealing with the negroes as with the Indians. The 
negroes, with few exceptions, are not prepared for citi- 
zenship, and will not be soon, if ever, according to the 
‘plan now pursued, and likely to be pursued, by the 
States in which most of them live now and probably 
will live hereafter. Likewise, it is not at all probable 
that the States and Territories in which most of the 
Indians now live, and in which they will, in the main, 
continue to live, will soon, if ever, prepare them for 
citizenship. 

2. If, then, intelligent and safe citizenship is to be 
expected of the negroes or Indians, it can, in my 
opinion, be secured alone by appropriations of money 
from the United States Treasury—in most cases, of 
course, supplementing local funds. 

3. Where there are regularly organized systems of 
State or Territorial schools, I think it will be found 
cheapest and, from more considerations than one, the 
best to apply the money through these systems. 

4. Whether negroes and Indians are to remain or to 
become citizens of the States in the full sense—what- 
ever is to become of them as to a final settlement—the 
best possible effort should be made by the general 
Government liberally to educate them intellectually 
and industrially. 

5. I do not see the practicability of a system of com- 
pulsory education of all the Indian children now or 
lately on the reservations. How the children can be 
compelled to attend school and serious trouble be 
avoided I do not now comprehend. 

6. The more I see of race antagonisms the more my 
mind inclines to doubt the possibility of peaceful and 
prosperous living upon the principles of citizenship we 
now act upon and assume to be correct, and the more 
I doubt the allaying of sectional feeling. It may be, 
after all, that later we will conclude that separate set- 
tlement is best for races so widely different, and the 
only solution to our troubles. But if so, still every 
effort should be made to educate. 

Very respectfully, S. M. Fincer. 
RaveicH, N. C. 


FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION OF 
UTAH TERRITORY. 


I have read with pleasure the report of the Lake 
Mohonk Indian Conference which appeared in The 
Christian Union a few weeks ago. It is unquestionably 
true that the Indians should be educated, and that 
their education will necessarily have to come from 
without the Indian race, but there may be a difference 
of opinion as to how and by whom it can best be accom- 
plished. It is manifest that it can never be per 

~the slow and limited policy heretofore pursued, al- 
though much has been done. Some new course must 
be sought out and followed, and one that can and will 


work of “education so thoroughly. for white chil- 
dren as the compulsory. It would be far more diffi- 
eult to do the work for Indian children without 


the restraints common to white people, are not in- 
clined to voluntarily place the children in schools. It 
is a slow process to teach them to realize the advan- 
tages and importance of educational training, and if 
the matter be left wholly to their free will, the amount 
that could be accomplished would be limited. 

The Indians are scattered abroad throughout the 
whole Western country—through its many States and 
Territories. It would seem that one system and one 
control, common to all such States and Territories, 
would be preferable to a variety of systems and a 
separate control for each locality. One general sys- 
tem and control would be more cocngiiial more har- 
monious, and more free from questions of conflicting 
jurisdictions. It would, probably, also be more 
thorough and complete, and the Federal Government 
is certainly better able to do the work than any State 
or other local authority or private organization, whose 
pecuniary ability and territorial power would be 
limited and circumscribed. The Federal authority 
would not be embarrassed by any lack of power or 
pecuniary ability or by clashing of conflicting systems. 
The only possible friction that could occur to mar its 
work might be occasioned by its — within State 
limits, but this could at the outset, in all probability, 
be easily settled by each State giving its consent to the 
exercise of such Federal control within the State, which, 
no doubt, every such State would gladly do, as thereby 
it would escape a heavy burden. 

The Indians respect power, and, indeed, that is about 
the only thing the wild Indians do respect. ‘They are 
inclined, sometimes, upon slight provocation, to be 
turbulent and to use violence. The general Govern- 
ment has the army, and the simple presence of the 
soldiers on such an occasion would have a at tend- 
ency to preserve the peace, and the calling out of 
troops by State authority is an expense and an irrita- 
tion which could be avoided. 

The members of each tribe would necessarily have 
to be kept together if any plan for the education of 
their children is to succeed. It would never do to re- 
move the children by force from the vicinity of their 
parents, and it would be an impossibility to educate 
them if the tribes are to scatter into roaming bands as 
we now find them in this Territory. There would, no 
doubt, be a disposition, frequently manifested in both 
the parents and the children, to escape from the re- 
straints surrounding them, and to wander into distant 
mountains and plains, and into different States and 
Territories. The Federal authority alone could pre- 
vent this. A State or Territory could not do it. The 
jurisdiction of the State ends at the State line, and so 
it is with a Territory. 

Judging from a long residence in the West, and 
from what I have seen of Indian life, I do not hesitate 
to say (in reply to Dr. Abbott’s inquiry) that, in my 
judgment, the general Government should assume the 
control of the education of the Indian children, and 
that the compulsory system should be adopted. 

The education referred to in the plan proposed by 
the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference is simply, as it 
appears to me, that of the school. There is, however, 
another education that the Indians need fully as much 
as that acquired from books or in the school, even 
when manual labor is taught. They must be taught 
that there is in themselves an ability to provide for 
themselves. Their manhood must be developed. Peo- 
ple not familiar with the Indian character are not apt 
to place the same stress upon this question as those who 
are accustomed to see the apparently aimless lives 
led by the Indians. The Indians do not seem conscious 
of any innate power to adjust themselves to civilized ways 
of making a living. For ages they have been wander- 
ers and accustomed to fish and hunt and go to war, and 
the squaws have been left to do the drudgery. They 
do not, in the changed condition of affairs around them, 
know how to take hold and build up homes. The 
school may give them knowledge, and the manual labor 
training may show them how to handle the tools and 
how to work. But they must be taught how to plan— 
how to provide for the future in the manner the white 
man does. In other words, they must be taught how 
to take hold of business as the white man takes hold of 
it. This part of the Indian training should be kept 
prominently in view, in any system of education that 
may be adopted. Extinction is inevitable without it. 

Jacos S. BosEMAN, 
Late Associate Justice of Supreme Court of Utah. 

OGDEN, 


FROM THE EX-GOVERNOR OF NEW MEXICO. 


General Thomas J. Morgan: 
Dear Srr,—Allow me to congratulate you on the 
itions you have taken in your - “ The 
— must conform their mode of living substan- 
tially to our civilization.” They must live “not as 
Indians but as American citizens—peacefully if they 
will, forcibly if they must.” They must be treated 
as subjects so far as this word is proper in a Republic ; 
-that is, subject to the laws. They are part of us, 
not independent nations. We must help them to hel 
themselves. What is for their good is for our heed, 
They cannot go to war with us as one nation goes to 
war with another; nor can they impose themselves 
upon us for support asa child upona parent. It is 
not wise to lose sight of the fact that at the end of 
four hundred years the Indian has changed—perhaps 
advanced. Whatever there might have been prs 


compulsion. The [ndians, not being accustomed to 


itive simplicity, there is none now. The Indian 


knows the white man quite as well as the white man 
knows him. It is neither for his good nor for ours 
that he masquerade any longer behind a mask of paint 
and feathers. In New Mexico the work could be 
made, by proper Congressional laws, comparatively 
easy. Most of the Indians live in villages. Extend 
proper laws squarely over them ; enforce these laws jn 
the United States District Courts. Erect suitable 
buildings in each Indian village for use of teacher and 
school. Hoist the flag when at work, and speak and 
teach the English language. Compel attendance by 
penalties upon parents, to be imposed, on complaint 
under oath of teacher, before Judge of District Court. 
Allow perfect freedom of religious instruction, as in the 
United States, but no interference by any religious de- 
nomination with the school. Teach all the moralities 
both by precept and example, but no theological or 
religious doctrines. Let the schools be strictly non- 
sectarian. Let the higher schools be voluntary and an 
= of the village schools. 

Please send me such printed matter from your de- 
partment as will keep me well informed of your views 
and work. Respectfully, 

(Signed) S. B. Axrett. 

Santa Fé, N. M. ’ 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By Jutivs H. Warp. 


HE Broad Churchmen in the United States are 

not organized into a party. They represent a 
somewhat recent school of thought. Twenty-five 
years ago there were Low and High Churchmen, 
but the Broad Churchmen, of whom Dr. Thomas 
Arnold was the English type, and of whom Dr. 
E. A. Washburn was the later American type, 
were with difficulty to be found in this country. 
When the celebrated * Essays and Reviews” ap- 
peared in 1860, the volume was eagerly republished 
in this country by the Unitarians; when its suc- 
cessor, “Tracts for Priests and People,” appeared, 


only one volume was republished ; and when Bishop 


Ewing brought out his “ Present-Day Papers in 
Theology,” they received almost no attention at 
all in the United States. This fact illustrates the 
lateness of the Broad Church movement in the 
Episcopal Church in this country. Twenty years 
ago Lishop Clark was the most prominent and best 


rage 


RT. REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Rhode Island, 
known of American Broad Churchmen. His lieu- 
tenant was the late Dr. Washburn—a less brilliant 
platform speaker than the Bishop of Rhode Island, 
but more distinctly a thinker and a leader of cler- 
gymen than any one who preceded or has fol- 
lowed him in this direction. The rise of the Broad 
Church movement in this country may be said to 
have had its start in the writings of Frederic 
Maurice, and to have been helped forward by the 
thought and influence of such men as Bishop Thirl- 
wall, Dean Stanley, and the present Master of Bal- 
liol College, Oxford. The late Dr. Samuel Osgood 
and the late Dr. John Cotton Smith were promi- 
nent in bringing Broad Churchmen to act together, 
and the New York Clerical Club, which used to 
meet in the library of Dr. Washburn in the Cal- 
vary Rectory, was the nucleus of whatever organi- 
zation Broad Churchmen have had in this country. 
They did not show their hand in any organized 
work until the inception of the Church Congress in 
1874. It was exceedingly difficult before that 
time to get a hearing’ in the Episcopal Church 
for broader views of theol than those enter- . 
tained by High and Low Churchmen. There 
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was very little liberty of opinion, and good men 
gave up to party what was meant for man- 
kind. It was as much as one’s reputation was 
worth to identify himself at that time with Broad 
Churchmen, if he had any aspirations for prefer- 
ment in this religious body. The bitterness of feel- 
ing was well expressed by Bishop Horatio Potter, 
who undertook to strangle the Church Congress 
before it was born. This movement has acted as 
a clearing-house for the Episcopal Church. It gave 
the Broad men a chance to express themselves, and 
it broadened parties into schools of thought. Men 
came to think for themselves within the Church lim- 
its, and rose above the effort to make the Church 
indorse only what they thought to be right. The 
Church Congress thus not only legitimated the exist- 
ence of Broad Churchmen side by side with men of 
the Low and High Schools, but made the Church 
itself the common shelter of all these schools, as the 
Church of England had always been from the time 
of the Reformation downwards. 


The men who are now prominent as Broad . 


Churchmen, with the exception of Bishop Clark, 
Dr. Edwin Harwood, and possibly Dr. Brooks, were 
just cutting their ecclesiastical eye-teeth when the 
Broad Church school of thought distinctly asserted 
itself for the first time in the Episcopal body. 
Bishop Clark was like Saint Paul, as one born out 
of due time. He was not elevated to the episco- 
pate, however, because of his comprehensive church- 
manship, but because he had those qualities as a 
man which are required for the episcopal office. 
He is a natural platform orator, a man as much at 
home before an audience as most men are away 
from it; a man who can always carry his point, be- 
cause his resources are practically unlimited. Bishop 
Clark is now beyond his seventy-seventh year, but 
still retains the gifts which have made him widely 
known beyond the confines of his office. Endowed 
with a rare capacity for public speaking, he is able 
to bring all his thought and knowledge to bear upon 
a given subject at the right moment, and his com- 
mand of a wonderfully effective style of address has 
placed him in the front rank of American orators. 
It was said of Tom Corwin, of Ohio, that he 
was so full of wit and stories that he could 
never speak seriously on any subject. It has 
often seemed to Bishop Clark’s friends as if his 
exuberant humor made it impossible to take him 
seriously ; the gift is so rich and natural that it is a 
large part of the man himself. But when he speaks 
at his best and in his higher vein, the humor is lost 
in the glow and fervor of the Christian teacher. 
His manner is inimitable, and it is in the free play 
of his powers as a public speaker that he is seen at 
the best advantage. If not a leader of men of 
thought, as Dr. Washburn was, in the possession 
of popular gifts he is without a rival in the Episcopal 
Church. In his old age the deeper conviction may 
outweigh the natural sparkle of his speech, but his 
courage of opinion is the same that it always was, 
and the episcopal office in his case has never trans- 
formed the natural man into an ecclesiastical 
functionary. Fora long time he was the only Broad 
Churchman among the American bishops, and the 
man has been so genuine in his work that his 
broader opinions have never in the least separated 
him from his brethren. 

Dr. Edwin Harwood was almost the founder of 
the Church Congress, and his fine scholarship and 
broad, if not advanced, views, have given him a 
unique position. He is well up in the sixties in 

ears, and looks to be a younger man than he is. 
He is a Broad Churchman in his whole intellectual 
structure. He is a natural independent, a genuine 
nonconformist, an original thinker in theology, and 
his scholarship and the freshness of his convictions 
have contributed more to the success of the Congress 
than the work of any other man. He has asingular- 
ly bright, investigating, and searching mind. It 
was once the fashion for High Churchmen to decry 
him as a man of vagaries, but in the advance of 
years his influence has increased, and he is to-day 
the most typical specimen of the Broad Churchman 
to be found in America. His resources are great, and 
his abilities have never been put to the highest test 
which they are capable of sustaining. Dr. Phillips 
Brooks is a Broad Churchman by temperament as 
well as by conviction. Educated under Low Church 
auspices, he early felt the influence of Maurice and 
Stanley and other Broad Church leaders in England. 
One of the main characteristics of this man is 
his power to absorb the thought and spirit of those 
who are in sympathetic relations with him, and 
bring it forth with the color and stamp of his own 
nality. All strong men are great feeders upon 
other men, either through books or through per- 


sonal contact. Dr. Brooks is given to monologue ; 
when the spirit is on him his convictions are ex- 
pressed in conversation as they come forth from 
him in the pulpit, with the rush of a swollen river. 
He is not a belligerent Broad Churchman, neither 
is he an organizer of other men for the doing of 
the common work ; his strength is rather in the 
inspiring of the workers with his own thought and 


PROFESSOR A. V¥. G. ALLEN, D.D. 


spirit so that they shall think and feel as he does. 
His personality is like his physique. You feel the 
man as an immense reserve force behind what he 
says, and his Jarge spirit of comradeship, which 
develops constantly into optimism for all humanity, 
is the source of much of his power to influence his 
fellow-men. ‘The Broad Church field is to him as 
his native air. He lives in it as if he had been 
born in it. : 

Dr. A. V. G. Allen is almost the reverse of Dr. 
Brooks in point of commanding qualities. On first 
acquaintance you would not place him above many 
other men. The strength of his mind is felt in 
the whole structure of his thought and work 
rather than in brilliant conversation or in the 
magnetic control of others. He has the courage 
of his convictions, and in his contact with young 
men never fails to stimulate in them a like 
courage. He is a natural teacher, and has the 
power to go intoa subject and work his way through 
it to large results, which are chiefly the fruit of his 
own thinking. His “Continuity of Christian 
Thought ” first revealed him to a wider public 
than that of the class-room, and his “Jonathan 
Edwards” is such a masterly portraiture of the 
earlier New England theology, traced out in its 
subtlest forms, and yet weighed in the balances of 


THE REV. HERER NEWTON, D.D. 


universal thought, that he must be credited with 
giving almost a new interpretation to this period in 
American religious life. He is a patient and ear- 
nest scholar and thinker, whose work in point of 
thoroughness and force places him at the head of 
the theological school with which he has been iden- 
tified almost from its beginning. 

Dr. R. Heber Newton is a unique representative 
of the American Broad Churchman. In his ecele- 
siastical training he early threw off the swaddling 
clothes of Low Churchmanship and adventured 
upon two lines of development. One was the rela- 
tion of the new criticism to religious belief, and the 


other was the study of social forces on their eth- 
ical and spiritual side. A third element in: Dr. 
Newton’s life has been the recognition of the 
Church as a divine institution. This conviction has 
come later, and, united with the other two, has 
given his religious teaching a constructive character 
which at first it greatly lacked. His strength is in 
his pulpit, and, in the enlarged position which has 
recently come to him as the result of twenty years 
in the ministry, he will be able to do much greater 
work than has been heretofore within his reach. 
His congregation is more characteristically American 
than that which gathers on Sunday in any other 
Episcopal house of worship in America, and he 
represents an influence which is not duplicated by 
that of any other Episcopal clergyman. At one 
time it was rumored that he was too broad for even 
the roomiest Church in Christendom, but an in- 
justice was then done to him which his subsequent 
teaching has rebuked and effaced. His warmth of 
heart is equal to his clearness of head, and in mid 
dle life he is still a growing man. 

Dr. David H. Greer is a Western man trans 
ferred by a happy accident to the East, where he 
has made a notable reputation as a preacher. He 
has gifts of administration which were admirably 
brought out in his large parish in Providence, and 
which are receiving still further development in 
his new field, but his strength, like that of Dr. 
Brooks, is in his pulpit. He speaks without notes, 
in a free, simple, and natural manner, and is se 


THE REV. D. H. GREER, D.D. 


well informed upon questions of the day, has so 
thoroughly mastered them by thinking his way 
through them, that his preaching is delightfully 
fresh and stimulating to people who look to clergy- 
men for spiritual guidance amid the religious diffi- 
culties of the hour. He has not yet published a 
volume of sermons, and it is not yet known how 
far his discourses would stand the test of reading, 
but no clergyman in America has been a more 
severe critic of himself, and in this self-criticism 
and in the breadth of his religious and social 
studies is found the secret of his personal growth. 
He is not so much a leader of men as he is a pul- 
pit teacher. In the character of his sermons there 
is some likeness between him and Dr. Newton, but 
the most distinguishing mark of his public work is 
the earnestness and the thoroughness of his teach- 
ing. For many years he has been a growing man, 
and with him the limit of intellectual and spiritual 
development is yet far from being reached. 

There are many other men in the Episcopal 
Church who are able co-workers with those already 
mentioned. Among them should be mentioned 
the Rev. Dr. E. W. Donald, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
C. Tiffany, the Rev. Arthur Brooks, the Rev. Dr. 
C. A. L. Richards, the Rev. W. W. Newton, the 
Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett, the Rev. William Kirkus, 
the Rev. Leighton Parks, the Rev. Percy Browne, 
the Rev. John P. Peters, and the Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam B. Bodine. The Cambridge Theological 
School has graduated within the last ten years 
a score of men who are already making them- 
selves felt in the Broad Church movement, and 
whose influence is giving it a more constructive 
character among American Churchmen than it has 
yet had. The position of leader in this movement 
is conceded in a special sense to no one man. It 
is better that this should be the case. The wisdom 
of working by schools of thought is justified when 
men think and act in freedom under the lead of 


general principles. This is God’s method of ad- 
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vancing humanity, and it is by each man working 
freely as God's servant that the largest and best 
results are secured for the kingdom of God. Two 
men have recently passed away whose work and 
influence will not soon be forgotten—Dr. Wash- 
burn and Dr. Mulford. These two had more in- 
sight into the institutional order by which God 
governs the world than perhaps any others of our 
own generation,in any Christian body- in the 
country. Dr. Washburn was the greater scholar, 
but Dr. Mulford was the more constructive and 
original thinker. His book called “ The Nation,” 
and the complement to it entitled “The Republic 
of God,” are to the constructive Christian teachers 
of our own day what Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity ” was to English Churchmen in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. No man of our time has done 
such constructive work as he has wrought out in 
these two treatises for the State and the Church. 
Dr. Washburn in his later years came nearer to being 
a Christian statesman than any one who had pre- 
ceded him, with the exception of Bishop Alonzo 
Potter; and his work, as a reconciler of the chang- 
ing forces in the Episcopal Church to the spirit of 
toleration which now prevails, was greater and 
more important than anything which he did in the 
ordinary routine of his ministry. : 


GONE WEST. 


A SOCIOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
By Epcar Mayuew Bacon. 


WHITE, hobby-rider for his social 
district and advocate extraordinary of demo- 
cratic abstractions, laid down his paper to reply to 
some remark from his wife. 

“ Who ?—young Bloodgood? Iam glad to hear 
it. What difference does it make what one does 
for a living so long as the work is clean and honor- 
able? I, for one, respect a young man who prefers 
independence to soft hands. e great West is 
full of our finest youth, the flower of American 
society, who dare to swing a pickax or drive a 
team if necessary, and carve—” 

« Speaking about carving White some- 
times showed a lack of reverence for her lord’s 
opinions—* speaking about carving, don’t forget 
that you are to dine at the Van ra to-night. 
We will be late, as we were last time, if you do not 
dress.” 

At the dinner, White found his hobby waiting 
for him and saddled with an illustration. 

“T am told that Jack Bloodgood is going to com- 
mence life where his grandfather did,” announced 
Mrs. Van Coop. The information was served with 
the dessert. It had been preceded by a learned 


. discussion on the public domain, which Dr. Land- 


less -had introduced. Twelve people, some of 
whom have probably strayed as far west as Chicago, 
may discourse of wheat fields, cattle ranches, and 
mines with quite the easy confidence of pioneers. 

It was sufficient to mention the West. Blood- 
good was speedily relegated to that nebulous some- 
where beyond the “ Father of Waters,” where, to 
an ordinary oriental imagination, all social rank 
is abolisled and the true paradise of democracy 
realized. 

‘*Do you know where he has gone ?” : 

“No; I just heard it this afternoon, and I am so 
proud of him; youvknow he was always a great 
favorite of mine. Something so manly about him, 
I think.” 

“ What is he going into?” asked Mrs. Spencer. 

“ Superintending the work of a transportation 
company, I believe. Oh! isn’t he just noble ?” 

“He was such a favorite everywhere.” Mrs. 
Spencer spoke in those tones we usually reserve for 
our mention of the dead. 

“No nonsense about him,’ added the Rev. 
Mr. Goldbug. Did I understand that you did not 
know where his—ah—scene of labor was to be?” 

“ Denver, likely,” said White. 

“Yes, Denver or some of those places. That is 
in Kansas, isn’t it?” This from Mrs. Van Coop. 

“Or Dead Horse Gulch, or Kal—what is the 
name of that place? You know; I am certain it 
begins with Kal—something.” 

“ Kalamazoo ?” 

“ What a contrast to the youth of the period, who 
are lounging around here, afraid to do anything 
that will soil their clothes! Iam sure I admire him 
for it.” 

These were a few of the comments. White said 
that he would like to shake the young man by the 
hand, and that sentiment was seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Goldbug, who added that he would be proud of 


a son who should show such a noble disregard for 
traditionary restraints. The Rev. Mr. Goldbug’s 
own and only heir had but lately married well and 
was enjoying a season of fran | in Europe. The 
idea of taking the youth by the hand was a senti- 
ment which gained ground and fervor all around 
the table. Strangely, although none of these people 
had ever happened to think of the nobility of mule 
driving, yet, when the matter was properly pre- 
sented to them, they recognized the dignity of labor 
—in Kalamazoo—and were sure that the aspect of 
Eastern civilization is more or less played out. 

“Caste and caste prejudices are among the val- 
ueless legacies which we have received from our 
fathers,” said White, oracularly. 

The Rev. Mr. Goldbug nodded approval. “I 
am inclined to believe that the example may do 
some good,” he added. 

“ Tshould like to see more spirit of the same qual- 
ity shown. Billiards, cards, club life, and all that 
sort of thing are doing much to undermine the prin- 


ciples of ‘seventy-six,’ remarked a pompous little | 


man who occupied the seat of honor at the right of 
the hostess, and who had not before spoken. 
“That sort of thing seems to go with the present 
ideas of business. Who are the men that one 
meets in society? Your storekeeper’s son is not 
one of them, though he may be ever so good and 
clever. Your sons must be bankers and brokers, 
or in some profession, before any one’s doors are 
open to them; unless, better still, they happen to 
be either very idle or very rich.” 

The ladies began to drop out of the conversation ; 
several of them had sons, and their sons were ac- 
cepted members of society. The problem of social 
revolution did not look as though its result was 
adapted to our climate. 

But in Denver, or somewhere out of the way 
and out of the world, it was and is a grand good 
thing for a youth to throw over all the traditions 
which have fenced him in away from all endeavor 
and success, and to strike out in new, plebeian 
paths. It isa good thing to rebel against every 
thing fashionable, as long as fashion approves, and 
one fad is as good as another. The vote of ap- 
proval passed without one dissentient voice. 

Mr. Appleby, whose vacant chair opposite White 
had occasioned regret on the part of the guests and 
dismay to the hostess, arrived at the- eleventh 
hour with apology in hand. 

“ But I really was detained in such an extraordi- 
nary way that the explanation may be put in in 
extenuation.” He smiled blandly at Mrs. Van 
Coop, not seeming to recognize the difficulty of 
atoning for the unpardonable sin of marring the 
perfectness of a dinner. ‘ 

“A piece of news,” he said. “Young Blood- 


“ Oh! we know all that. Isn’t it splendid ?” 

“Eh! Depends upon how one views such things, 
I should say. I have been expostulating with him, 
at the request of his aunt, Mrs. John Bloodgood, 
you know, but it did no earthly good. He said—’’ 

“ By telegraph, of course, you mean ?” 

“Telegraph? No/ To me, personally, by word 
of mouth, not half an hour ago. Why should he 
telegraph? Hesaid that a man had aright to earn 
a living in any way that he could, and for his part 
he considered it his privilege to do as he pleased. 
He said as he pleased, to be accurate. I asked 
him if he didn’t consider that he owed anything to 
his family, and he informed me that his grand- 
father had run a ferryboat, and he did not see that 
there was any very ancient tradition in the family 
which would prevent his navigating a team of 
horses. Something else, as I told him, would have 
seemed to be more in keeping with the present 
social position of his people, whatever his grand- 
father may have been or done, but he replied by 
asking if i had anything better to offer him. Upon 
my confessing that I had not, he laughed and said 
that I was in a large majority and ought to feel 
comforted.” 

“ But Denver—Kalamazoo— Dead Horse Gulch,”’ 
broke in chorus from the company.” 

“Nonsense! Steinberg & Westerman, here in 
the city.” 

Mrs. Van Coop gasped a little and sank back in 
her chair. Mr. White and the Rev. Mr. Goldbug 
looked at each other in speechless indignation. 
The pompous little gentleman grew very red, drew 
his chin up, and frowned. ‘“ How terrible!” came 
softly, like a sigh, from half a dozen lips. Then 
these twelve good souls, like a jury, sat upon the 
remains of poor Bloodgood’s social chances, and 
their verdict was: “ Death, by his own act.” 

And Bloodgood was anathema, and Bloodgood’s 


young friend, who stood by him, and who afterward 
married him, was taboo, and there were still enough 
expressions of social ostracism to go around among 
the rest of the Bloodgood connection. 

Doubtless it was a foolish thing for the boy to 
do, ahd doubtless he found it out in time; but was 
it lip disgrace as Van Coop and Company ad- 
judged it? Or did they simply become confused in 
dealing with what they evidently mistook for a geo- 
graphical problem ? 


THE BEST KNOWLEDGE. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 
By Agnes MAcuar. 
“To know the love of Christ that passeth knowledge.’ 
T? know, by surest inner sight, 
The love that passeth being known ; 
To know that this, the Infinite, 
Is yet forevermore our own— 


As gentle as the falling dew, 

Stronger than mightiest waves are strong ; 
New as each opening day is new, ~ 

Old as eternal years are long ; 


Wider than heaven’s blue arch above 
The stars that most remotely shine, 
Nearer than human looks of love 
That are but gleams of the divine ;— 


To know that Love, most tender, true, 
Dearer than earthly ties most dear— 
This be the blessing, ever new, 
To gladden this and every year ! 


GOLDSMITH’S LIBRARY. 


By Austin Dosson. 


Ps auctioneer’s catalogue, and particularly an 
auctioneer’s catalogue more than a hundred 
years old, is not, at first sight, the most suggestive 
of subjects. And yet that issued in July, 1774, by 
Mr. Good, of 121 Fleet Street, still possesses con- 
siderable interest. For it is no less than an account, 
bald, indeed, and only moderately literary, of the 
“Houshold [sic] Furniture, with the Select Collec- 
tion of Scarce, Curious and Valuable Books, in 
English, Latin, Greek, French, Italian and other 
Languages, late the Library of Dr. Gotpsmirts, 
Deceased.” As one runs over the items one seems 
to realize the circumstances. One seems almost to 
see Mr. Good’s unemotional assistants, with their 
pens behind their ears, and their inkstands “ upon 
the excise principle” dangling from their button- 
holes, as they peer about the dingy Chambers at 
Brick Court, with the dark little closet of a bedroom 
at the back where the poor Doctor lay and died. 
We can imagine them sniffing superciliously at the 
chief pictorial adornment, “ The Tragic Muse, in a 
gold frame,” or drawing from its sheath, with an 
air of ’prentice connoisseurship, “the steel-hilted 
sword, inlaid with gold,” or “ the black-hilted ditto,” 
not without speculations as to how those weapons 
would adorn their own ungainly persons in a holi- 
day jaunt to White Conduit House or to Sadler's 
Wells. We see them professionally prodding the 
faded mahogany sofa “covered with blue morine ” 
which had so often vibrated under the nervous 
twitchings of Johnson; appraising the “compass 
card tables” over which Boswell had dealt trumps 
to Reynolds, or critically weighing the teapot in 
which the “Jessamy Bride” had more than once 
made tea. Their sordid commercial figures must 
have crossed and recrossed before “ the very large 
dressing-glass”” with “mahogany frame,” which 
only a few weeks past had reflected the “ blue vel- 
vet’ and the “straw-coloured and “ silver-grey 
tamboured waistcoats ” for which honest Mr. Will- 
iam Filby, at the sign of the Harrow in Water 
Lane, was never now to see the money. No doubt, 
too, they desecrated, with their Fleet Street mud, 
that famous Wilton carpet which had looked so 
sumptuous when it was first laid down, but half a 
dozen years ago; and, if they were atall like their 
brethren of these days, they must have pished gen- 
erally over the rest of those modest properties 
which, in the golden epoch when the “ Good Natur d 
Man” seemed to promise perpetual prosperity, had 
excited so much awe and admiration amon; Gold- 
smith’s humbler friends. ‘ Not much to catalogue 
here, Docket !¥ says Mr. Good's young man to his 
fellow. And we may fancy Mr. Docket assenting 
with a contemptuous extension of his under lip, en- 
forced by the supplementary proposition that they . 
should at once moisten their unpromising labors by 
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adjourning to a pot of Parsons’ Entire at the 
Tavern by the Temple Gates. 

As for the ks, the “Select Collection ” that 
the unsympathetic stock-takers turned so carelessly 
with their feet as they lay in dusty ranges on the 
floor, it must be feared that honest Mr. Good’s de- 
scription of them as “ scarce, curious, and valuable ”’ 
is more creditable to his business traditions than 
his literary insight. Goldsmith was scarcely a 
book lover in the sense in which that term is now 
used. The man who, as Hawkins relates, could 
tear half a dozen leaves out of a volume to save 
himself the trouble of transcription—the man who 
underscored objectionable passages with his thumb- 
nail, as he once did to a new poem that belonged 
to Reynolds—was not a genuine amateur du livre. 
They were a “ ragged regiment,” in all probability, 
the “Brick Court Library,” and no doubt bore 
about them visibly the bumps and bruises of their 
transit “in two returned post chaises ” to the remote 
farm at Hyde, where their owner labored at his 
vast “Animated Nature.” Many of them had 
manifestly been collected to thatend. Hill’s “ Fos- 
sils,” 1748; Pliny’s “ Historia Naturalis,” 1752; 
Gessner and Aldrovandus’s “ De Quadrupedibus ;” 
Gouan's “ Histoire des Poissons,”’ 1770; Bohadsch’s 
“De Animalibus Marinis,” 1761; De Geer’s 
“Histoire des Insectes,” 1771, must all plainly 
have belonged to that series of purchases for the 
nonce which, he says in his preface, had so severely 
taxed his overburdened resources. In the classics 
he was fairly well equipped, and, as might be ex- 
pected, he had many of the British poets, not to 
mention two copies of that indispensable work, 
Mr. Edward Bysshe, his manual of the art. But 
it is in French literature generally, and in French 
minstrels and playwrights in particular, that his store 
is richest. He has the “ Encyclopédie,” the * Dic- 
tionnaire” and “ Recueil d’Anecdotes,” the “ Dic- 
tionnaire Littéraire,”’ the “ Dictionnaire Critique, 
Pittoresque et Sentencieux,” the “ Dictionnaire 
Gentilhomme ;” he has many of the ana—* Par- 
rhasiana,” “ Ducatiana,” Naudeana,”’ “ Patini- 
ana,” although, oddly enough, there is no copy of 
the “ Ménagiana,” which not only supplied him 
with that ancient ballad of *‘ Monsieur de la Palice ” 
out of which grew “ Madame Blaize,” but also with 
the little poem of Bernard de la Monnoye, which 


he paraphrased so brightly in the well-known 


stanzas beginning— 
“ Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 
Dear mercenary beauty, 
* What annual offering shall I make 
Expressive of my duty ?” 

He has the works of Voltaire, Diderot, Fontenelle, 
Marmontel, Voiture; he has the plays of Brueys, 
La Chaussée, Dancourt, Destouches; he has many 
of the madrigalists and minor versemen—all of 
which possessions tend to corroborate that suspected 
close study of Gallic authors from which, as many 
hold, he derived not a little of the unfailing per- 
spicuity of his prose, and most of the brightness 
and vivacity of his more familiar verse. Of his 
own works—and the fact is curious when one re- 
members some of his traditional characteristics— 
there are practically no examples, at least there 
are none catalogued. Their sole representative is 
an imperfect set of the “ History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature,” which had only recently been 
completed, and was published posthumously. Not 
a single copy of “The Vicar,” of “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” of the “ Citizen of the World,” of “The 
Deserted Village”! Not even a copy of that rarest 
of rarities, the privately printed version of “ Edwin 
and Angelina,’ which its author told his friend 
Cradock “could not be amended”—although he was 
always amending it. Of course it is possible that 
his own writings had been withdrawn from Mr. 
Good’s catalogue, or that they are included in the 
“and others” of unspecified lots. But this is 
scarcely likely, and it may be accepted as a note- 
worthy fact that one of the most popular authors of 
his day did not, at his death, possess any of his 
own performances, with the exception of a muti- 
lated copy of his most laborious compilation. Be- 
sides this, the only volumes that bear indirectly upon 
his work are the “ Memoirs” of the Cardinal de 
Retz, which he had used in “ The Bee,” the “ Let- 
tres Persanes” of Montesquieu, which perhaps 
prompted “The Citizen of the World,” and the 
“Roman Comique” of M. Paul Scearron, which he 
had been translating in the latter months of his 
life—an accident which has left its mark in his 
last poem, the admirable “ Retaliation :” 

“ Of old, when Scarron his companions invited, 
Each guest brought his dish, and the feast was united.” 


It may be that he had intended to prefix a bio- 


graphical sketch or memoir to his version of the 
‘Comic Romance,” since the reference here is 
plainly to those famous picnic suppers in the Marais, 
to which, according to Scarron’s most recent biog- 
rapher, M. Baumet, came as guests, but “ chacun 
apportant son plat,” the pink of dames, of courtiers, 
and of men of letters. 

Where did they go, these books and household 
goods of “ Dr. Goldsmith, deceased’? It is to be 
presumed that he did not boast a book-plate, for none, 
to our knowledge, has ever been advertised, nor is 
there any record of one in Lord de Tabley’s well- 
known “ Handbook,” so that the existing possessors 
of those precious volumes, in the absence of any 
autograph inscription, must entertain their treasures 
unawares. Of his non-literary belongings. the only 
specimens now. preserved do not seem to have 
passed under the hammer of the Fleet Street 
auctioneer. His favorite chair, a dark, hollow- 
seated, and somewhat penitential-looking piece of 
upholstery, is preserved at South Kensington, where, 
not long since, it was sketched, in company with 
his cane—perhaps the very cane that once crossed 
the back of Evans the bookseller—by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, the clever young Irish artist from whom 
we are to expect the definitive illustrated “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Neither chair nor cane is in the 
Good Catalogue, nor does it make any mention of 
the worn old wooden writing-desk which Sir 
Benjamin Hawes, once Under Secretary at War, 
presented to Sir Henry Cole’s museum. Sir Ben- 
jamin Hawes was the grandson of William Hawes, 
the “‘ surgeon apothecary” in the Strand, who was 
called in, late on that Friday night in March, when 
the poor Doctor was first stricken down with the 
illness which a few days later terminated fatally. 
Hawes, a worthy and an able man, who subse- 
quently obtained a physician's degree, and helped 
to found the Humane Society, was the author of 
the little pamphlet, now daily growing rarer, 
entitled “An Account of the late Dr. Goldsmith's 
Illness, so far as relates to the Exhibition of Dr. 
James’s Powders, etc., 1774” [April]. He dedi- 
cated it to Burke and Reynolds; and he published 
it (he says) partly to satisfy curiosity as to the 
cireumstances of Goldsmith’s death, partly to 
vindicate his own professional conduct in the 
matter. His narrative, in which discussion of the 
popular nostrum, upon which Goldsmith so obsti- 
nately relied, not unnaturally occupies a considerable 
part, is too familiar for repetition; and his ré- 
marks on Goldsmith as a writer are of the sign- 
post order. But his personal testimony to the 
character of “his late respected and ingenious 
friend” will fitly close this little paper: “ His 
[Goldsmith’s] humanity and generosity greatly 
exceeded the narrow limits of his fortune; and 
those who were no judges of the literary merit of 
the Author, could not but love the Man for that 
benevolence by which he was so strongly character- 
ised.” 


THE UNKNOWN SAINTS. 


By tHe Rev. Epwin P. PARKER. 


OWEVER it may be in this country, among 
the people of Northern Italy no lowlier lot can 

well be imagined than that of servant-of-all-work. 
About the beginning of the thirteenth century, a 
maiden of twelve years left her native village in the 
mountains and became a maid-of-all-work in a 
family at Lucca. Her name was Zita. In that 
poor service she continued for forty-eight years, or 
until she was sixty years of age. Her hard menial 
duties were performed, for the most part, in condi- 
tions of great disadvantage. She suffered contempt 
and abuse. But at last, as age drew on, it became 
noticeable that her life was one of extraordinary 
quality. It came to be remarked that she had ever 
served faithfully, cheerfully, and without complaint, 
and that out of her poverty she contrived to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, and to assist the 
unfortunate. She had lived in Christian ignorance 
of the modern doctrine of the folly and wickedness 
of almsgiving. Through the gathering twilight of 
her life the saintliness and beauty of her character 
began to appear. Thirty years after her death the 
great poet, Dante, had occasion to speak of a citizen 
of the proud and warlike city of Lucca, and de- 
scribed him simply as “ one of Saint Zita’s elders’! 
The warriors, nobles, bishops—the rich and pros- 
perous folk of that city—seemed to Dante only as 
‘‘ fellow-citizens”’ of this servant-of-all-work, Saint 

Zita ! 

There is a book, entitled “‘Christ’s Folk,” written 
by Miss Alexander (who also wrote “The Story of 
Ida”), and edited by Mr. Ruskin. This volume 


opens with the story of Polissena. Who was she ? 
When discovered by Miss Alexander she was an 
Italian girl, fourteen years old, poor, not strong, not 
pretty, but of modest manners and gentle demeanor. 
Early in childhood a frightful accident had so in 
jured one of her hands that she was disabled for 
sewing, knitting, spinning, or any womanly work, 
and could only share her brother’s rough, outdoor 
labor ; and that labor was such as would take all 
womanliness out of a woman, if anything could do 
it. But Miss Alexander testifies that she grew up 
a singularly gentle and refined woman, both in 
manners and in character. “She seems,” wrote 
Miss Alexander to Mr. Ruskin, “like one of those 
people of whom Jesus said he would make his abode 
with them.” 

Jesus seemed near her and with her always. One 
day she said to her friend that “ if people would only 
trust in the Lord, and leave everything in his hands, 
and be very careful to obey him in everything, there 
is no reason why everybody should not have two 
heavens—one here and another yonder.” And she 
added : “I always trust the Lord about everything, 
and that is why I am so fortunate.” Fortunate? 
That poor, deformed, ignorant creature, gathering 
fuel and guiding horses up hill for a living? Yes, 
it seems so, and more than that—blessed ! 

Not long since I picked up a small volume of ser- 
mons preached to children by Dean Stanley in 
Westminster Abbey. The sermons are simple and 
beautiful. But there is added to them one entitled 
“The Faithful} Servant,” which deeply interested 
me. The text is, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” The inscription reads as follows: 
“ Preached at Alderly, February 10, 1856, on the 
death of Sarah Burgess, for thirty-eight years the 
devoted and beloved servant of the family of the 
Rev. Edward Stanley.” And this humble servant 
was, he says, “to many, here and elsewhere, the 
best likeness of heaven and of heavenly things that 
they had ever known.” She had neither wealth, 
station, nor fame; she was born and bred in the 
humble rank of life; she had no great opportuni- 
ties; she had not even physical strength, but was 
fragile and delicate. But she lived and died, “ not 
ministered unto, but ministering.” In this spirit of 
Christian devotion she rose above infirmity of body, 
above lowliness of station, above all selfishness, and, 
at last, above the power of death, working out, 
through her earthly service, her beautiful heavenly 
promotion. The good Dean, with delicacy and 
affection, speaks of her as “our dear sister de- 
parted.” I have seldom read such a touching 
eulogy. It is a most precious portraiture of a 
saintly servant in his own father’s house. Yea, 
and in our Father's house ! 

“He that will be great among you, let him be 
the servant of all.” How these saintly lives of 
simple, humble folk illustrate that text! The 
kingdom of heaven, with all its beauty and glory of 
life, stands open to the lowliest and obscurest of 
people. ‘The saints of the calendar, the heroes 
and heroines who figure in the annals of the chureh, 
are well worthy of our regard. But their virtue 
often seems remote and inaccessible. The innu- 
merable unknown saifits and servants in all lands 
and in all ages, of which our Zita and Polissena 
and Sarah Burgess are only examples, come home 
to all hearts. They tell us what may be done by 
humble people in hard conditions of life, in limited 
fields of usefulness. If we only had eyes to see 
clearly, we should be in no manner of doubt that 
God has now, among the lowly and obscure and 
ignorant of this world, multitudes of these faithful 
souls, of these saintly servants, whose hard lives are 
beautiful in unselfishness, and divinely lovely with 
the spirit of Christ and the peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. They are not confined within any 
ecclesiastical lines. They bloom like flowers, un- 
seen, in heathen soil. witnesses of himself 
everywhere by them. They are the salt of the 
earth. Every earnest pastor knows some of them. 
I could almost wax eloquent in delineating the 
characters of some whom I have known, of whom 
the busy world takes little heed. The “unknown 
saints,” as Dr. Bushnell once said, who silently 
serve and suffer im all sweet unselfishness and 
patience—how many\there are of them, and how 
good it is to think of\them! We keep Christmas, 
and Easter, and G t But All Saints’ 
Day should come in for reverent and glad celebra- 
tion in every Christian church. God be praised 
for the countless unknown faithful ones, whose 
names never appear in the newspapers until they 
depart! And God be praised for his grace that 
opens the way through service to glory for every 
humblest and obscurest child of man! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CAN STYLE BE CONDENSED? 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I was much interested in an article which appeared 
in The Christian Union, November 28, entitled “ The 
Book of the Future.” Had it been entitled “ The 


_ Newspaper of the Future,” I should have found it 


much more to my taste; but I, for one, trust the 
time is far distant when books that one cares to 
own shall be written on the plan suggested. The 
clearness, force, and elegance of an author’s style do 
much to make his book attractive, aside from the 
mere usefulness of the ideas disseminated, the 
information given, or the lesson taught. The genu- 
ine lover of books enjoys the author’s style, and 
many a book, useful as it may be, only escapes 
neglect and obscurity by the faultless composition 
of its author. I realize the necessity for brevity, 
however, and venture to illustrate my position by 
quoting from the greatest living master of Englis 

prose style a piece of criticism, not to be found in his 
collected works, but which the public will be the 
gainer in preserving. It was written of ‘‘ The 


Gleaner Boy,” a painting by Edward Frere, and is | 


as follows : ¢ 


“The expressions of admiration for this painter’s 
work which I used last year were thonght by many 
readers to have been written in a fit of momentary and 
uncalculating enthusiasm. I repeat, therefore—after a 
year’s deliberation—with such plain and purposed mean- 
ing as I always try to give words which | know will 
seem questionable, that this painter unites ‘the depth 
of Wordsworth, the grace of Reynolds, and the holi- 
ness of Angelico.’ 

“That is to say, first, he approaches the simplest 
subject with perfect feeling of its great humanity, con- 
scious of all the most solemn pathos which there is in 
the crowned sorrows of poverty and calm submissions 
of toil, interpreting to the full, and for the first time in 
the history of sacred paintings, the great words of the 
first Beatitude. For the poverty which was honored by 
the great painters and thinkers of the middle ages was 
an ostentatious, almost a presumptuous, poverty ; if not 
this, at least it was chosen and accepted—the poverty 
of men who had given their goods to feed the simpler 
poor, and who claimed in honor what they had lost in 
luxury ; or, at the best, in claiming nothing for them- 
selves, had still a proud understanding of their own 
self-denial, and a confident hope of future reward. 
But it has been reserved for this age to perceive and 
tell the blessedness of another kind of poverty than 
this : not voluntary nor proud, but accepted and sub- 
missive ; not clear-sighted nor triumphant, but subdued 
and patient ; partly patient in tenderness—of God’s 
will ; partly patient in blindness—of man’s oppression ; 
too laborious to be thoughtful, too innocent to be con- 
scious, too long experienced in sorrow to be hopeful— 
waiting in its peaceful darkness for the unconceived 
dawn ; yet not without its own sweet, complete, un- 
tainted happiness, like intermittent notes of birds before 
the daybreak, or the first gleams of heaven’s amber on 
the eastern gray. Such poverty as this it has been 
reserved for this age of ours to honor while it afflicted ; 
it is reserved for the age to come to honor it and to 
spare.” 

It would be a bold man indeed who would 
attempt to condense a piece of prose like this 
written by John Ruskin, even though he has not 
thought it worth preserving as a part of his col- 
lected writings. ‘“ The newspaper of the future ”’ 
is the best subject for condensation, and, with all 
due regard to The Christian Union, to which I 


_ gubseribe because I like it, I must say that I would 


rather have it submitted tothe law of * the survival 
of the fittest,” and sifted down from forty pages to 
fourteen, as suggested in the concluding paragraph 
of the interesting article which called forth this 
communication. As a matter of fact, people who 
are fond of reading read too much rather than 
too little, and are apt to forget that quality, not 
quantity, should govern the choice of books. 

A man may read so much as to destroy, to a cer- 
tain extent, his own personality, to have no positive 
opinions, and be able to think only through other 
people. GrorGe H. Ricumonp. 

Snort Huts, N. J. 


—The eighth annual meeting of the Citizens’ Law 
and Order League of the United States will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, on the 22d, 23d, and 24th days of 
February, 1890. Many eminent speakers from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada will be present, 
and the active workers in the Law and Order Lohnies 
from the numerous cities and towns will be present, 
and give an account of the active operations of their 
respective leagues during the year. 

—The Rey. Charles E. Van Norden, of Suffield, 
Conn., has been elected President of the Elmira Fe- 
male College. He is a prominent Presbyterian clergy- 
man, a brother of Warner Van Norden, a well-known 
New York merchant. 


RELIGIous News. 


CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. rd 


NDER the above title a new institution is about 
to be established in Springfield, Mass., on the 


university plan, embracing the four following. 


branches : 

1. English and Scientific School. 

2. School of the Trades. 

3. School for Manual Training and Kindergar- 
ten Teachers. 

_ 4. School for Training Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionaries. 

The idea of industrial training is the last, best 
thought of our modern educators. One finds a 
course of manual work springing up in all quarters 
as an annex to our public system of education. 
Separate schools for teaching trades are also secur- 
ing a foothold in different parte of our country, 
though in this respect, as Miss Edwards has re- 
cently informed us, we of America are far behind 
our British cousins. 

The unique feature of this Springfield school is 
its distinctly Christian and missionary aim. A 
charter has been granted by the Legislature, and 
sufficient accommodations are provided to insure 
the opening of three (out of four) branches of 
the University courses, January 1, prox.—namely, 
the English and Scientific, the Manual Training 
and Kindergarten Teachers’, and the School for 
Training Mechanics and Missionaries. ‘The pur- 
pose of the Kindergarten will be, not only to fur- 
nish little people between three and seven years of 
age with a place of education, combining amuse- 
ment and instruction, but also to train teachers in 
practicing the most approved methods of imparting 
knowledge by means of object lessons. 

While the pupils in this department will neces- 
sarily be recruited from homes in the immediate 
neighborhood of the school, it is expected that can- 
didates for normal instruction will come from every 
part of this country, and from other lands if they 
will. Simple Bible lessons—mainly in the life of 
Christ—will form a part of this kindergarten study. 
Lady missionaries in heathen lands are begin- 
ning to adopt this kind of work for very young 
children. Miss Bartlett’s kindergarten in Smyrna 
is a case in point, anda happy success. It supports 
itself by the payment of a small tuition fee. 

Another intention of this Springfield school in 
the direction of home and foreign missions is to 
prepare mechanics who shall go abroad and illus- 
trate, by the industries here acquired, the value of 
the various arts and sciences produced by our 
Christian civilization. Every missionary who has 
had experience of this kind testifies gladly to the 
value of such assistance. 

It is an alarming fact that the so-called working 
classes neglect the church. Even the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations do not to any wide extent 
reach them. Artisans alone can as a rule bring 
artisans to Christ. This law largely holds all 
through the ranks of the social and industrial 
scale. 

Recognizing such a truth, this school will wel- 
come earnest Christian young men and women to 
its privileges; give them thorough drill in type- 
writing, or telegraphy, or stenography, or book- 
keeping, or clay modeling, or free-hand drawing, or 
decorative art; or in the heavier trades-work like 
carpentry, stone masonry, blacksmithing, printing, 
or bookbinding. 

Thus equipped, these skilled mechanics will go 
forth to do their life work as unto the Lord, and 
not for the mere support of their families. Trained 
to be leaders of men, they will occupy the positions 
of foremen and overseers; in such posts of influ- 
ence they will impress the value of conscience in 
work upon their subordinates. 

While the various departments of this school are 
primarily designed for college{graduates, the regular 
course of study and training, or an elective course, 
will be open to those young men and women who, 
though possessed of rare natural ability, have by 
adverse circumstances been hindered from going to 
college. If they desire to take the special courses 
in the trades or manual training school work, they 
can enter, after due preparation, from the English 
and scientific branches. 

The expense during the school year of forty-two 
weeks for tuition, with furnished room, light, heat, 
and laundry work, will be, at the outside limit, two 
hundred and fifty dollars. That no one may be 
excluded from lack of funds, various kinds of 


shop and factory work near at hand will afford 
an opportunity, in spare hours, to earn a part or 
all of one’s expenses. 

Any further information way We obtained b 
corresponding with the Rev. David Allen , 
the President of Board of Trustees, Springfield, 
Mass. It is sufficient guarantee of the practical 
wisdom of these plans to say that Mr. D. B. Wes- 
son, of revolver fame, is a member of this Board, 
and takes the liveliest interest in the enterprise. 
The buildings are to stand on Armory Hill, one 
of the finest localities of this beautiful city, in close 
— to the Training School for Christian 

orkers and the new French Protestant College. 

Grorce H. Grirrin. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Editorial remarks in The Christian Union of Novem- 
ber 7 on “The Duty of Dives” prompt a few words 
which I had hoped some one else would have offered 
ere this. The criticism which that editorial answered 
was no doubt in some respects “specious,” yet the 
answer’is hardly sufficient. There is a real objection 
and stumbling-block which the considerations referred 
to do not remove. The salaries paid these Secretaries 
are, as a matter of fact, excessive, when all proper con- 
siderations are taken into account. Many thoughtful 
persons have believed this for some time, yet have kept 
silent lest they might discourage others who deny them- 
selves to give. nevolent work of all kinds should be 
done upon self-denying principles, not only on the part of 
the givers, but of the administrators as well. Now, 
few people can very readily see the self-denials per- 
sons undergo who get salaries of $5,000 a year for 
such services. Five thousand dollars a year is a princely 
salary to ninety-nine ina hundred of the contributors to 
such works. The average income of our congregations 
is not $500 for a family, and for our pastors not $1,000. 
No one of experience will pretend to say the duties of 
such a secretary are more laborious or require more 
ability than those of an average pastor. tt is gener- 
ally believed that every position now occupied by such 
officers could be equally well filled by men at or a 
third of the price now paid, while not a few could be 
filled by those who would do the duties with equal fidel- 
ity and efficiency for no salary at all. Such things are 
done by various men and women now in our own coun- 
try, and — st in England. In the original charter 
of the A. B.C. F. M. it was distinctly stated that no sal- 
ary or emolument of any kind should be paid to any 
officer. 

The missionary who leaves his country to spend life 
among heathen people, justly has our sympathies. He 
is paid a fair living, which is generally at an expense 
considerably above the salary of the average pastor. 
No one objects to this. We regard it no reason that a 
Secretary could get a large salary in some other posi- 
tion that he should be paid one in a missionary society. 
The same is equally true of every pastor. In going 
into missionary work in any capacity, the missionary 
spirit should be 4g ony and insisted upon. Not todo 
it is to open the door to such criticisms as have been 
referred to. 

One of the most effective appeals which officers of 
the A. B. C. F. M. and some other societies could offer 
to the Christian world would be the resigning of at 
least one-half their present salaries for the sake of the 
cause. If they have not the disposition to do it, and 
really think they can do better in other lines of work, 
let them have the opportunity. After a quite exten- 
sive intercourse with brethren fillin each positions, 
through a period of thirty years, while knowing man 
of them to be excellent and able, we are impre 
that they are not so much more excellent and able 
than the average pastors that they have any right to 
expect such princely incomes as various of them are 

have been receiving. 

If a church chooses to pay its pastor five, ten, or 
even twenty thousand dollars a year, it is none of my 
business. It raises the money among its own members. 
Outsiders really have nothing to say. But should that 
church send its agents among other churches and pas- 
tors to collect that money, it becomes my business very 
quickly. The last is the actual case with benevolent 
societies. The prices paid for service as officers 
should have some regard to the pecuniary circum- 
stances of the greater part of the contributors. The 
larger number of these, from very moderate incomes, 
“ give with self-denial. They go without things 
which would conduce to their comfort or ease in their 
love of the Master and his cause, that they may give 
to spread the knowledge of his name. Is it unreason- 
able to expect the Secretaries and others to show a 
similar spirit and practice ? Has a person really the 
best qualifications for the position of officer until he is 

with the disposition spoken of ? 

The large number of societies now appealing to the 
benevolent feelings of Christians renders the considera- 
tion advanced more emphatic. These each have officers 
to be supported, who‘dearly all have come to consider 
themselves entitled to extremely libera) salaries. Such 
officers form a large.‘company, and their places are 
eagerly sought as a “soft thing,” to use the slang 

hrase 
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How some of these men can have the face to address 
most of our congregations, in which there are not three 
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families, if any, who have incomes of three thousand 
dollars a year, and appeal for self-denying gifts, when 
they know also that pastors of such churches do 
not receive one-third the income they have, has been a 
mystery to some of us for years. It savors somewhat 
of moral obliquity that men can do it and not feel 
ashamed of their course. ; 

Should many of our congregations make liberal gifts 
on the Sabbath chosen, the amount would not pay the 
agent’s cost to the society for that week. There cer- 
tainly is a point here that must ere long be seriously 
considered by societies that hope to keep the love and 
sympathy of pastors and churches. 


[If we believed, as our correspondent apparently does, 
that the Secretaries of our Societies were paid large 
salaries, we should agree with his proposition to cut 
them down. But, in our judgment, a salary of $4,000 
or $5,000 in New York City is not much more than a 
salary of $500, and no more than a salary of $1,000, in 
a rural community or even a rural town. The writer 
of these lines has tried both incomes in both localities, 
and therefore speaks from experience.—Eps. C. U.] 


WHY NOT ENFORCE THE LAW? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 


There are two ways of dealing with the man who 
needs a night’s shelter in one of our great cities, but 
who cannot afford to pay for it. Let us call them the 
Boston and the New York system. 

In the former he applies at a police station, and 
asks for a card of admission to the nearest Wayfarers’ 
Lodge. _ he receives a warm bath and a com- 
fortable béd, and in the morning, after sawing a certain 
amount of wood, or doing what other work may be re- 

uired of him, has a hearty breakfast, and leaves the 
ge equipped physically, at least, for the weary 
tramp for employment, or it may be for his distant 
home. This has worked well in Boston for the past 
eight years, and has been substantially adopted in 
Philadelphia, Washington, Indianapolis, and some other 
cities. 

Contrast withthis the New York system. The men 
and women who are too poor to pay for the cheapest 
lodging gather about the police station-houses as night 
comes on ; if it is stormy they come early. They lurk 
about in alleys or doorways, or quarrel for places on 
the line, until six o’clock, when they are admitted, and, 
_ after each one’s a and nativity are entered in 

a book, they are directed to the sleeping-room. 

- is a bare, stone-floored and brick-walled apartment 
usually over the prison cells. 

Here they range themselves upon narrow boards, 
raised about a foot from the floor by an iron frame ; 
spoon-fashion if the place is crowded. The women 
have a separate room similarly furnished. When these 
are filled further applicants are turned away. 

A large stove with a generous fire supplies warmth, 
but assists in devitalizing the air ; it permits, however, 
the use of the scanty clothing asa pillow. The con- 
dition of the air by midnight in winter is indescribable. 
In the morning, early, all are turned into the streets, 
as the hose must be freely used to prepare the 
chambers for their evening guests. 

About eighty per cent. are of foreign birth—Pan- 
Europeans, who receive the best the city furnishes. 
They are not charged with criminality or drunkenness— 
these would entitle them to separate cells. They are 
miserable, poor, and homeless, and many of them are 
tram 


In 1887 there were 128,635 lodgings of this sort given 
in this city—forty-four per cent. were women. (See 
Annual Report of Police Department, for year ending 
December 31, 1887, 44.) In 1888 it had increased 
over 22,000 ; total, 150,812. (See Annual Report for 
year ending December 31, 1888, page 41.) About the 
same percentage of women. 

Let me add the most surprising fact of all. 

A law was passed June 2, 1886—three years and a 
half ago—entitled “An Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of Municipal Lodging-Houses in New York City ” 
(see chapter 535 of the Laws of New York), but it has 
never been enforced. 

This law puts the whole matter into the hands of the 
Commissioners of Charities and Correction. It author- 
izes them to hire or purchase the necessary buildings 
for male night-lodgers, specifies the manner im 
which the funds for their maintenance shall be obtained 
from the City Treasury, contains the essential clauses 
concerning the compulsory bath and work, and gives 
all needed powers. 

The police authorities do the best they can, but they 
would rejoice to see this law enforced. 

Henry E. Crampton, M.D. 


[It is not creditable to the quickness of the smart 
American intellect that it takes so long for a good 
Boston notion to travel to New York, or, having traveled 
thither, to get admission to the heads of the officials. 
We send a marked copy of this paper to the members 
of the Commissioners of Charities and Correction, and 
shall be glad to-have any one of them our readers 
why the law is not enforced.—Eps. C. U.}) 


—There are 276 College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations in this country, with a membership of 17,125. 


ANOTHER JUBILEE IN CANADA. 


A series of meetings has just been held in connection 
with the Jubilee of Queen’s University, Kingston. 
Great preparations were made so that the Jubilee 
might be remembered with pleasure in years to come. 
Not only were former students expected to return and 
do honor to their Alma Mater, but Presidents of all 
sister institutions in Canada, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, were cordially invited. Among the most dis- 
tinguished guests were his Excellency the Governor- 
General, Lord Stanley, and Sir Alexander Campbell, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, himself a native of 
Kingston. The Senate of the University conferred the 
de LL.D. upon the Governor-General. 

The University commenced with eleven students, 
but now it has 425. Like most similar institutions, it 
has struggled with financial difficulties, but now it has 
an income of $40,000, with a capital exceeding half a 
million. Its representatives are to be found in North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, and Australia. 
Though it belongs to the Presbyterian Church, it is 
open to all denominations, thirteen of which are em- 
braced in its students, and its teaching staff contains 
members of six branches of the Christian Church. 
Queen’s was among the first universities to open its 
halls to women, and now the Woman’s' Medical 
College established in Kingston is affiliated with it. 

Of the twenty-six original trustees of the University 
only one is now alive, and he was too feeble to be 
present at the Jubilee celebration. He is a venerable 
man, and has long been a distinguished clergyman and 
University Professor in the city of Quebec—the Rev. 
John Cook, D.D. Three gentlemen were present who 
were among the founders of the University, one of 
whom, Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier of Canada, 
made a vigorous speech at the banquet, in which he de- 
tailed many pleasant reminiscences respecting his con- 
nection with Queen’s University. Two bronze memo- 
rials were erected on the occasion, one in honor of the 
founders and another in honor of those who had in- 
creased the Endowment Fund to its present satisfactory 
condition. E. B. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 
l'o the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The article in The Christian Union, by Father 
Huntington, on “ Blood-guiltiness,” calls for a few 
words on the other side. I agree with the writer heart- 
ily in his efforts to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, and especially of poor women, and I know some- 
thing about the hardh ess of some employers. 
For this I have nothing but condemnation. But it is 
well to remember in this that there are hundreds 
of places in families in the villages that surround this 
city where female help is urgently needed, and where 
good treatment awaits those who will go, and yet they 
cannot get the women and girls to leave the city. The 
“ Christian Aid to Employment Society ” reports to me 
that until November of this year they have refused all 
vag calls for help, simply because they have not 
been able to get women to fill them. Every dweller 
in towns like Englewood will tell the same story in 
this matter ; sanaly, that there are good places enough, 
but no woman will work in the country, and so women 
starve in the city while places are vacant ten miles 
from New York. I myself have secured for underpaid 
women places in the country where they could earn a 
competent livelihood, and have in three or four months 
had them back on my hands again, for they preferred 
half starvation in the city to good living in the country. 
In the face of facts like these it is vain to quote Seript- 
ure at those who buy cheap goods in the city. 

Another fact must be borne in mind, and that is, that 
the cheapness of goods enables the poor to buy things 
that they could not afford if the prices were higher. 
I know that there are two sides to this also, and all 
tbat I want to insist on is that my side is as true a side 
as that which Dr. Huntington calls attention to in his 
article, and that his severe quotations are hardly called 
for, so long as my side is also true. 

A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Minnesota Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day December 20, with Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul. After a regular colonial supper, with baked 
beans and brown bread in abundance, addresses were 
made by the Rev. Frank P. Woodbury, of Minneapolis, 
on “ The Genesis of the Puritans ;” by Dr. A. H. Heath, 
of St. Paul, on “ Our Heri from the Puritans and 
the Pilgrims,” and by the Hon. H. F. Stevens, of St. 
Paul, who paid a noble tribute to the character and 
work of the Fathers of New England 

—The Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, is to deliver a series of Sunday afternoon lect- 
ures before the students of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on the subject “ The Minor Prophets, ential 
in their Ethical Teachings.” A similar series of lect- 
ures delivered last year by Dr. Boardman attracted 
great interest, and were listened to by large, apprecia- 
tive audiences. 

—The Brooklyn Congregational Club held its month- 
ly meeting on December 23 in the parlors of the 
 Reenee uilding. The principal paper of the even- 
ing was on the “ Revival of Christmas,” by the Rev. 
Robert J. Kent. The Rev. J. B. Clark and others 


spoke on the same topic. 
—The new Plymouth Church building (Congrega- 
tional) of Milwaukee, Wis., the Rev. Judson Tits- 


worth, pastor, which has just been dedicated, has 
several unusual features in construction and inten- 
tion. It contains gymnasium, dining-room, kitchen, 
reading-room, young men’s society rooms, a social 
parlor, and a “Chautauqua room,” in addition to the 
church and Sunday-sehool rooms proper. There is 
also a i “amusement hall ” on the third floor. All 
these facilities for entertainment and many forms of 
Christian and social work are intended to aid in carry- 
ing out Mr. Titsworth’s ideas as expressed by him in 
the following sentences : 

“I believe a church ought to minister to the life of a com- 
munity in every point in which that life needs redemption. 
It should touch humanity at all points as Christ touched it. 
The church has a positive as well as a negative work. It is 
not here “a prohibit wrong, but to fill life with the 
best . Christ’s story of the house that was swept 
garnished, and then was taken possession of by more evil 
— than were in it, contains a tremendous principle for 

e church to study. It isn’t enough to merely convert men. 
They must be given something to take the place of the evil 

thas gone out of them. ligion should involve the 
whole life of man. If the church cannot admirister to life 
in its all-roundness, then it is not a success.”’ 

—The Salvation Army has made great progress, 
General Booth says, with the erection of “shelters ” in 
the poorer parts of London—funds having been largely 
raised by “ Week’s self-denial movement,” in advocat- 
ing which he applied the text : “ This kind cometh not 
out but by prayer and fasting.” Six shelters have now 
been fitted up, supplying for the destitute 776 beds 
and 10,000 or 12,000 daily meals. Mr. Booth says that 
the annual normal income of the army now amounts— 
“ for certain ”’—to over £15,000. 

—The name of the Christian Endeavor Society in Ar- 
menian is “the fellowship of those who love to try.” 
Dr. Robert Chambers, missionary in Erzroom, writes 
that “the young people of these societies have found 
many methods of work, but some could not devise any 
form of activity for Christ until some one suggested 
the sleepers in the chapel. Immediately a ‘ needle 
brigade ’ of, | think, four members was formed ; and 
these used to distribute themselves among the drowsy 
Christians on Sunday, and listen and pray and ply the 
needle. They did their work conscientiously, with a 
simplicity, directness, and point often, I am afraid, 
laéking in the preacher’s discourse.” 

—With reference to a published statement that 
Trinity Church, New York City, owns property of the 
value of $150,000,000, Rector Morgan Dix writes to 
the “Churchman :” “The income of $150,000,000 at 
5 per cent. would be $7,500,000. Our property is 
managed on strict business principles and with the 
earnest desire to make it available to the fullest extent 
for the purposes of our trust ; but the entire income 
from that property for the year ending July 31, 1889, 
hardly, if at all, exceeded $580,000.” 

—The Rev. John Berdan, who died last Saturday 
at his home in Paterson, N. J., aged ninety-two years, 
had the distinction of serving for fifty-six years, or up 
to his ninety-first year, as pastor | one church, his 
first, last, and only charge, the True Reformed Church 
of what was once Acquackanonk Village, now Passaic. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—The Rey. Daniel F, Bradley has been appointed acting 
President of Yankton College, Dakota, in place of the Rey. 
Dr. Joseph Wald, deceased. 

—D. A. Newton was installed as pastor of the church at 
Winchester, Mass., on December 19. 

—M. 5S. Dudley has begun work at Nantucket, Mass. 

—W. C. Merritt has been made President of Oahu College, 
Hawaii, Sandwich Islands. 

—C. L. Merriam declines his «call to the Williston Church, 
Portland, Me. 

—O. W. Roberts accepts a call to Lebanon, N. Y. 

—J. R. Preston, of Fremont, Ind., has resigned. 

—W. ©. Wilcox was installed as pastor of the church in 
Eagle Harbor, Wis., on December 13. 

—J. A. Wells, of Oxford, Mich., has accepted a call to 
Liberty, N. J. 

—Charles H. Richard will assume the pastorate of the 
Central Church of Philadelphia, Pa., on February 1, havin 
resi after twenty-two years’ pastorate of the First Chure 
of Madison. Wis. 

—J. A. MeCall will be installed as pastor of the North 
Church of New Bedford, Mass., January 24. 

—D. L. Davis accepts a call to Edwardsville, Pa. 

—T.J. Noble accepts his call to the First Church of Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—Edward Murgatroyd, of Oregon, will be installed as pas- 
tor - the church in New Vernon, N. J., some time this 
month. 


—J.C. Harvey has beeuw chosen pastor of the Macalister 
Memorial Church, To.resdale, Pa. 

—J. W. Winder accepts a call to the North Church, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

—H. Cooper accepts a call to Utica, O. 

—T. C, Potter accepts a call to Cedar Falls, Ia. 

—O. J. Roberts, of Mackinaw City, Mich., has withdrawn 
his recent resignation. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Henry H. Harris has received a call from the Third 
Baptist Church of Springfield, Mass. 

—C. A. Adams, of the Broad Street Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., accepts a call from Franklin. 

—W, W. Bellinger has become assistant minister of St. 
Mary’s Church (P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Clarence Buel accepts an election as rector of Emmanuel 
Church (P. E.), Cumberland, Md. 
a ae Chew has become recfor of Trinity Church, Fish- 

—George C. Lorimer, of Chicago, has received a call from 
Avenue Baptist Church of Boston (Dr. Gif- 
ord’s). 

—George E. Horr, Jr., of the First Baptist Church of 
Charlestown, Mass., is to become an associate editor of 
* The Watchman.”’ 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


EDWIN ARNOLD'S POETRY.: 


“The Light of Asia,” which was published ten 
years ago, has made the reputation of Edwin Ar- 
nold as a poet. He gained the Newdigate prize in 
the University of Oxford in 1852 with a poem 
entitled “The Feast of Belshazzar,” and for the 
next twenty-five years wrote little or nothing be- 
yond a few miscellaneous poems, and his excellent 
translations from the Greek poets. The bulk of 
his poetry has appeared during the last ten years, 
and is devoted, with comparatively few exceptions, 
to the interpretation of the Oriental mythology and 
history in forms of language which are easily inter- 
preted by Occidental thought. He is par excel- 
lence the poet of translations or adaptations. He 
has had no special message of his own, as Words- 
worth had, to deliver to the world. His office has 
been that of an interpreter of the thought and life 
of the East to the intelligent people of the West. 
This may rightly seem to diminish his claim to rank 
among poets like Tennyson and Browning, but it 
gives his work a peculiar niche in the history of 
the world. Nearly every poet is a translator; he 
repeats the thoughts of others in winged verse ; he 
largely obtains his inspiration by contact with the 
work of others; but there is a difference between 
the original transformation which goes on in the 
mind of the great poet and the mere mastery of 
language which is the main gift of the good trans- 
lator. Edwin Arnold has the original gift, and 
some of his writings, like “The Wreck of the 
Northern Belle,’ are in the free ballad measure to 
which Lord Tennyson likes to trust himself, but 
for the most part he inclines to be commonplace 
when left to his own resources asa poet. His own 
literary and imaginative strength is unequal to the 
production of great and masterly work. He does 
not touch the deeper springs of power in his read- 
ers. He is best in his poetry, as he is in his prose, 
when he can trust himself to imaginative descrip- 
tion, and in his masterpiece, which most people will 
pronounce to be his “ Light of Asia,” his elaborate 
painting of the surroundings of Buddha is quite as 
effective as his presentation of what Buddha taught. 
He has an Oriental feeling for rich language. He 
is fond of color and cannot have too much of it, 
and one of the chief defects of his poetry is that its 
colors are often too rich for the life which he de- 
scribes. He reminds you of Keats in the richness 
of his imaginative feeling ; he paints so strongly 
that you feel drawn on irresistibly by a kind of 
enchantment which pervades his poems and is mainly 
due to his pictorial imagination. Probably his lack 
of originality makes him all the more successful as 
a translator. He knows how to give attraction to 
the work of others, and nearly all his poetry is the 
rendering into English of what is most interesting 
in the poets and ancient writers of India. His 
earliest poem, “ The Feast of Belshazzar,” has the 
distinctive characteristics which mark his later work 
—the same kind of measure, the same tricks of style, 
the same general method of treatment. He often 
attempts the lyric poem, but, except as translations 
from the classics of India, he has written almost 
nothing which has the fire and ring of Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade.” His mind does 
not work in quick, bright, sharp, clean-cut ways. 
He is brightest and best when his keen and graphic 
powers of description are exercised, and when his 
only duty is to faithfully represent Eastern thought 
and life in their proper imaginative forms. No one 
ean deny to him the possession of very marked 
literary facility, but. he never approaches his dis- 
tinguished namesake, Mr. Matthew Arnold, who 
has produced some of the imperishable poetry of 
the century, but whose interpretations of the thought 
of others are much less notable than those which 
have been produced by Edwin Arnold. 

Taking his work in the bulk, it is impossible to 

d Edwin Arnold seriously in any other light 
than that of a free translator of Indian thought 
for the instruction of people of the Occident. In 
this capacity he has rendered an invaluable serv- 
ice. All his principal poems, since “The Light 


_ of Asia’ was produced, have been inspired by his ac- 


quaintance with the poetry and the sacred wisdom of 
the East, and it is impossible to think of him as a 
writer about English thought and life. His imagina- 
tien seems to be singularly in harmony with the modes 
of expression which are employed by Oriental writers, 
but there is more in the appointments and accesso- 


1 Edwin Arnold’s Poetical Works. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 2 vols.) 


ries of what he has to say than in what he directly 
puts forth. Even in the “Light of Asia” whole 
pages are taken up with the approach to what the 
reader would call the essential facts of his poem. 
This is the privilege of other epic poets as well, but 
Arnold's excursions of this sort are remarkable for 
their length and beauty. The essential part of 
Lord Buddha’s teaching is not more extended than 
that of Christ in the tenes on the Mount, and 
the interest in the poem and its power over the 
imagination are mainly found in its sumptuous de- 
scriptive passages. Thomas Moore, in his “ Lalla 
Rookh,” was one of the first to give to English 
readers a foretaste of the dreamy languors of the 
far East, and Sir William Jones and other Oriental 
scholars have done much to make us familiar with 
Eastern poetry and romance. In our own day Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has opened to us the treasures 
of India in the “Sacred Books of the East,”’ which 
he and his coadjutors have translated into English, 
and Sir Monier Williams has brought us into close 
contact with the more general thought of the people 
of India; but Sir Edwin Arnold, in a certain sense, 
has accomplished more than all other parties in 
making an impression for the thought of India 
upon the Occidental mind. Where one reader 
will be found for Professor Max Miiller’s transla- 
tions or for the scholarly works of Sir Monier Will- 
iams, a hundred have been found for the “ Light of 
Asia’”’ and the “ Indian Idylls” and the “ Pearls of 
the Faith.” It may be said that Edwin Arnold 
does not appeal to scholars, and that his writing 
only pleases the imagination, not giving any aceu- 
rate account of the profound philosophy and re- 
ligious system of India. This is partly true, and 
partly not true. Sir Edwin is himself an Oriental 
scholar, and has identified himself in thought and 
spirit to a remarkable degree with the poetry and 
philosophy and religion of the East. The “ Light 
of Asia” is saturated through and through with the 
fruits of his study of the Oriental manner of expres- 
sion and with the play of thought and fancy in which 
the Indian writers indulged. He makes the imagina- 
tive appeal tothe Western mind. Whether he deals 
with Buddha or with the Indian mythology, or inter- 
prets passages from the “Mahabarata,” he reproduces 
the spirit of what is most important in the religious 
system of India; and it is from this twofold source 
of poetry and religion that he has made a wonder- 
ful impression upon English and American readers. 
We were ready for such a teacher when he appeared. 
Mr. Mozoomdar, in his “ Oriental Christ,” presented 
a view of our Lord which was fresh and new to 
English and American thinkers, and the different 
poems which Sir Edwin Arnold has written have 
greatly helped us to see religious truth as the Orient- 
alist sees it. His poetry has thus indirectly done 
much to bring the East into a better appreciation 
of the West. It is of great importance that a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the East should be reached 
through some pervasive movement of thought, and 
Sir Edwin Arnold in his different poems has done 
more than any one else to create this movement. 
It has not simply awakened interest in the ancient 
religious life of India, and in its present transmis- 
sion; it has done something to change our feeling 
for the East as a part of the world which has worked, 
in its fashion, at the universal problems of the race, 
and has done something to settle them. The 
question of the larger hope after death has had 
light thrown upon it indirectly by the “ Light of 
Asia” as well as by the “Sacred Books of the 
East.’ In “ His Star in the East,” the Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks has shown the affiliations between the 
Eastern and Western mind in regard to the higher 
thought about life, and Sir Edwin Arnold has given 
us, in an appeal to our imagination and feelings, the 
poetic side of Indian life and thought. It is mainly 
as an interpreter of the East that he has been of 
service to his generation and to the larger interests 
which are happily now rising into view as the bonds 
of sympathy between the great races who together 
constitute the whole family of God. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Methodist Magazine (Toronto) for December 
editorially speaks of the “ Epworth League,” its phe- 
nomenal growth in the United States and present 
spread in Canada, as supplying the need of an organ- 
ization for mental culture on a religious basis that is 
“frankly and distinctively Methodist,” and a worthy 
substitute for the Chautauqua scheme, and various 
others which are not sequal as sufficiently broad, 
flexible, and vital for the purposes of Methodism. 

In the Missionary Review of the World for December, 
Dr. F. F. Ellinwood declares that the first difficulty in 
the problem of Christian dealing with the Indians in, 
New York is the educational difficulty. Fifty years of 


the day-school have left ism dominant and 
defiant almost within sound of the church bells of 
Syracuse. . . . In another article, African testimony is 
uoted to the effect that, great as is the curse of the 
ve trade in that continent, a greater is the rum 
trade carried on by Christian nations... . “Th, 
Future Capital of the World,” according to Dr. A. T 
Pierson, may be Jerusalem, a converging point of rai|- 
way communication for three continents, and the seat 
of an international tribunal of arbitration. The rapid 
growth of the city at present in buildings and popula- 
tion is noted. . . . On “The Working heology of the 
Day,” Dr. J. Strong says that the church which does 
not address itself to the great social questions and aim 
to reach the foundations of the social order and organ- 
ism is out of tune with the times. 

The New Englander for December gives Dr. L. Ww. 
Bacon’s view of the “Moral of the Prohibitionists’ 
Defeat.” It was for “biting off more than they could 
chew.” Moral sentiment can be consolidated against 
the liquor saloon, but not against all sales of liquor. 
He thinks there must be provision for liquor-selling 
and for saloon-keeping, but that these twoshould never 
be in the same hands or under the same roof, according 
to the old New England license law, “not to be drunk 
on the premises.” . . . Dr. J.G. Vose, on “ The Ameri- 
ean Board at New York,” calls for a better method in 
the transaction of business at the anniversary meeting. 
The change most imperatively needed in the manage- 
ment, he thinks, is “a freer and more sympathetic ex 
amination” of candidates for missionary service. [t 
has been too often conducted secretly or by corre- 
— Too much has been committed to one man. 

he committee of examination should include some 
who are personally interested in the candidate. ‘‘ An 
entire change must be made” to assure the graduates 
of our seminaries of sympathetic treatment. 

The Magazine of Christian Literature contains origina! 
as well as selected articles. In the December number 
is a special contribution by Professor C. A. Briggs on 
« Redemption After Death.” The time has come, he 
says, for Protestant churches to confront the question 
of the Middle State, which he regards as intervening 
between death and resurrection. Mees greater works 
of redemption are accomplished there than here. He 
regards all theories of the redemption of lost souls 
after death as untenable, but holds the true doctrine, 
which has been perverted by the Roman Catholic 
teaching of purgatory, to be that the middle state is 
“the school of Christian sanctification” for those who 
at death are regenerate but imperfect. Professor 
Briggs holds that regeneration must take place before 
death, if ever, but permits us to hope that it may have 
taken place, through a planting of the seed of repent- 
ance and faith, in all who have not committed the un- 
pardonable sin. The article deserves reading, espe- 
cially between the lines. . . . An article on the “ Burial 
of the Dead,” translated from the German of the Rev. 
Julius Happel, holds that cremation is affiliated with 
Buddhistie ideas, but incongruous with Christian modes 
of thought. Interment fitly symbolizes the Christian 
faith in the Resurrection, and should not be exchanged 
for cremation, which “ implies the searing of the relig- 
ious and ethical feeling,” and is a return to barbarism. 

In the Andover Review for December, “A Pastor,” 
writing upon “ Pulpit Prayer,” thinks that if editors of 
daily journals can produce English of which Macaulay 
need not be ashamed, ministers ought to attain a dig- 
nity of language in prayer equal to that of the Prayer- 
Book. Set forms of prayer, he thinks, are best at the 
opening of the service ; the spontaneous forms afterward, 
as feeling kindles; “ the last public prayer of the day 
should be for every one present the most intimate and 

rsonal ofall.” ... The Rev. C .F. Dole, treating “The 

roblem of Duty,” ventures a solution of the contro- 
versy between those who affirm and those who deny 
the freedom of the will. Two alternatives being pre- 
sented, a man sees a possible satisfaction in each, 
wants to have the advantage of each, and so thinks 


-himself free to choose either. “What he confounds 


with freedom is this recognition of possibilities of sat- 
isfaction on both sides.” But “his choice is already 
predetermined by the contents of his consciousness.’ 
. » » Canon Farrar’s widely quoted article, “‘ Modern 
Claims upon the Pulpit,” is editorially improved upo 
by saying that the modern advance of knowledge, s 
far from limiting the range and interest of preaching, 
enlarges the opportunity of intelligent preachers, 
though it makes trouble for the ignorant. “ As life 
b ens, the truth that can match it broadens.” As 
the conception of the kingdom of God is amplified, so 
is the word of the kingdom... . Editorially, also, 
the question of the parochial as a competitor with the 
common school is continued, with testimony from sev- 
eral school superintendents of Massachusetts, to the 
effect that if Protestants will not keep religious preju- 
dice active by controversy, but simply devote them- 
selves to making the common schools of superior ex- 
cellence, the parochial school interest will decline of 
itself. The work done by some Catholic teachers in 
the common schools is detlared to be of the best kind. 
The Old Testament Student for November remarks 
upon the inevitable grievances d 
against Biblical criticism, that it is a universal law 


that increasing knowledge increases sorrow till we can 
readjust ourselves to the new aspects of truth. Prog- 
ress is made by questioning, and questioning begets 
doubt, but there are sunlit heights beyond, and to reach 
them we must cut our way through errors and super- 
stitions, with suffering in the conflict, but to the joyous 
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victory of truth. The more absorbing the critical 
study, the greater the danger of spiritual barrenness, 
unless one will sit every day in a humble and childlike 
spirit before the hallowing and inspiring Word... . 

r. F. C. H. Wendel, on “The Value of tological 
Study,” calls attention to the four thousand years of 
the Egyptian religion before the Christian era, and 
the development of monotheism from primitive poly- 
theism. With reference to Moses’s indebtedness to 
Egypt, he admits that “all of the Ten Command- 
ments may be found in the negative confession of the 
125th chapter of the Book of the Dead.” 

In a Hand for December, the Rev. E. E. Hale 
thinks the most important thing for the Pan-American 
Congress to do is to establish a High Court of Arbitra- 
tion, composed of from seven to nine of the most 
eminent jurists and statesmen, to meet at stated times, 
both to receive inquiries and solve doubts, and settle 
whatever international differences may arise. The 
honors and emoluments of a place in such a tribunal 
should be such as to make it attractive to the foremost 
men. 

In Our Day for December, the Rev. W. F. Crafts 
says that the best fermen section of the 
country lies along the coast from Delaware to Missis- 
sippi. He regards Pennsylvania as the banner State 
in this line, and Philadelphia and Pittsburg as leaders 
among cities of the first grade... . The Rev. E. E. 
Hale, on “ Religious Reading,” says that persons who 
have doubts about Christ “receive strength and 
courage if they read fairly and truly the Fathers of 
the first three centuries.” 


The New Pandora, by Harriett H. Robinson, is a 
drama of the Ewige Weiblich. Pandora is the first 
woman—Jove’s gift to man, who brought all the evils 
into life, but turns them into joys, or, at all events, 
makes them tolerable. Aetes, a primitive man, is her 
husband—the first husband. Together they develop 
and mature, as single they could not. At first Pan- 
dora mourns continually for her lost Olympus, and is 
disgusted with the animalism of her husband. There 
is strife ; there are bitter taunts. In his absence, how- 
ever, the woman learns that she loves the man and 
needs him. Then life ever afterruns on smoothly. At 
the last, Pandora learns the secret of the riddle of this 
painful earth, and says : 

**T thank and bless thee, O a Jove, 

Thou hast created me! For now | see 

That thou didst mean me for the messenger 

Of good to man. And now I know, for that 

I woman am, doth not confine my scope. 

Sex cannot limit the immortal mind. 

We are ourselves, with individual souls 

Still struggling onward toward the Infinite.”’ 
The character of Pandora is at once old and new, for 
is not woman the keynote of life’s melody? The 
idea of this drama is, therefore, essentially poetical, 
but it is not dramatic by necessity. Dialogue does not 
mean drama. We have in this poem the evolution of 
a character, but that is not enough. There should be 
deed, action, accomplishment, to entitle it to the dra- 
matie form. Aside from that, the dramatis persone 
are too much colored by the central figure. They all 
are Pandoras. They lack the individuality of dramatic 
characters, as they lack vigor and action. The idea 
of Pandora, it seems to as, is rather lyric than dramatic, 
and the only advantage of the dramatic form in this 
case has been to save much tedious description. We 
should be glad to speak with more praise of this respect- 
able piece of versification epshrining an epical thought, 
but there comes to our mind a suspicion that perhaps the 
author’s pen is a trifle too facile. Our modern taste for 
poetry exacts either sensuous beauty of figure and 
rhythm, or spiritual beauty of subtle thought. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


A splendid subject for a historical romance is that 
chosen by Mr. Arthur C. Maclay in Mito Yashiki: A 
Tale of Old Japan. This is a story of the close of the 
Japanese feudal era, whose events are coincident with 
the fall of the Shogunate, the resumption of the actual 
government by the Mikado, the arrival of Perry’s fleet, 
and the opening of the present era of civilization. 
The intrigues between the leaders of the two great 
parties, the extensive spy system in vogue, the cou 
and fidelity of the samurai (soldiers of the privil 
class), the details of Japanese social and domestic life, 
the picturesque features of their architecture, domestic 
customs, and military service, are all employed to great 
advantage in producing a varied and rapidly shifting 
view of the courtesy, 
oyalty, high courage, and true feeling o ~~ 
weet” the Japanese race are emphasized illami- 
nated by the story. The incident—a true one—of the 
killing of the Shogun by a small band of his enemies 
who attacked him in the very midst of his retainers 
reads like some exploit of Dumas’s famous musketeers 
in its recklessness of odds and its accomplishing of the 
seemingly impossible. Mr. Maclay is intimately famil- 
iar with the history and social peculiarities of Japan, 
as, indeed, he had already shown by his “ Bundle of 
Letters from Japan,” and, apart from the thrilling 
story told, the book is well worth reading for its vigor- 
ous presentation of Japanese life and character. Asa 
novel its chief faults are an overabundance of material, 
tempting the writer to less directness in narrative than 
one could wish, a somewhat stiff manner in dialogue, 
and occasional hurriedness and carelessness in the style. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


» A new edition of Dr. Francis W. Upham’s Thoughts 
on the Holy Gospels reached us some a bat in 
the great number of books received has failed to re- 
ceive notice hitherto. It is a work of great practical 
value to an honest-minded inquirer into the history, 
inter-relations, and meaning of the Gospels. It states 
and answers the assertions of those who attempt to 
throw discredit on the authenticity of the sacred books, 
uncturing the fallacies of a school of criticism now 
ing ually abandoned by serious thinkers, with a 
trenchant but not an ill-tempered pen. The dates of 
the Gospels, their accu , the limitations of each, 
their unity as a whole, the language and style of each, 
the oral traditions and direct evidence about them— 
these are some of the topics treated clearly and ably. 
To those who have tried to believe that the Gospels grew 
out of a gradual gathering up of traditions in which fact 
and fable, truth and superstition, were mingled through 
ignorance and sometimes fraud, it would seem that a 
careful reading of Dr. Upham’s book would compel a 
frank acknowledgment that such a theory is abso- 
lutely untenable, as striking directly against most posi- 
tive and well-proven historical facts. (New York : 
Hunt & Eaton.) 


In the department of Christian Evidences we have 
not a few works which are worthy of the highest praise; 
but most of them have been intended for the use of the 
special student. The general reader — lay- 
men has not been sufficiently considered. Hence we 
hail with approbation Dr. Alexander Mair’s Studies in 
Christian Evidences, which are written for the general 
reader. Though not equally strong from cover to 
cover, for example in the chapter on the Uniqueness 
of Jesus, it is, upon the whole, a useful work. The 
chapters on Inspiration, Recent Reverses in Negative 
Criticism, and Christianity Proving itself by the Prin- 
ciple of the Survival of the Fittest, appear to us espe- 
cially worthy of commendation. We regret that we 
cannot assent to the argument for the truth of the res- 
urrection drawn from the principle of mathematical 
probability. Some of the greatest hallucinations re- 
corded in history would, by such an argument, rest 
upon stronger evidence than the resurrection of Christ. 
The author proves the authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment by the witness of an unbroken and infallible 
ecclesiastical tradition. (New York: Scribner & Wel-, 
ford. 


A Dictionary of Prose Quotations. By Anna L. Ward. 
(New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) This is a com- 
panion volume to Miss Ward’s “ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions from the Poets,” which has been well received as 
a well-made reference book on original lines. The 

resent volume has some six thousand prose quotations 
i over five hundred famous authors, arranged under 
general topical heads, and completely indexed. The pro- 
portion of extracts from American writers of our own 
time is large. On a single leaf, for instance, we notice 
the names of A. S. Hewitt, Lowell, Robert Toombs, 
Emerson, Garfield, and Hayes. Most of the selections 
are short, though they are by no means limited to 
apothegms. The compiler’s experience in similar work 
guarantees accuracy, her }j ent in selecting really 
quotable sayings is proven by a close examination of 
the pages here and there, and the mechanical work of 
classification and indexing is worthy of high praise. 


The Liberal Ministry as a Calling for Young Men. By 
J.T. Sunderland, M.A. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 
This little volume is most welcome, and we have read 
with pleasure the wise and thoughtful utterances of the 
author addressed to young men and wdémen who are 
thinking of preaching the gospel of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. We do not accept many of the opinions of the 
writer in re to the supernatural aspects of revealed 
religion, and we dissent from some of his —_— 
which are urged as reasons why young men and women 
should enter the liberal ministry. Nevertheless, the 
main contents of the book are strong, earnest, and sug 
gestive. Students in evangelical seminaries will finda 
wholesome stimulus in these pages, and words of truth 
are spoken regarding manliness in the work of the 
ministry which might profitably be heard by young 
preachers of every school. 


The Extinction of Evil. By the Rev. E. Peteval, D.D. 
Translated from the French, with an 
the Rev. C. H. Oliphant, and Preface by the Rev. Ed- 
ward White. (Boston: Charles H. Woodman. 75 
cents.) The three theological essays which compose 
this volume argue for conditional immortality as the 
only antidote to Universalism. In the appendix the 
author takes up and answers objections. It is a work 
of learning a vigorous reasoning, though here and 
there, as it seems, the argument trips. It is on old- 
fashioned lines in its use of Scripture; a text is a text 
wherever culled. Intelligent Universalists will not 
accept all its allegations concerning them. Against 
the tenet of endless torment its argument is cogent, 
and is sufficiently brief and compact for its undertak- 
ing, which now lacks the interest of novelty. 


As a handbook for the reader of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek we believe that we can hardly speak 
too highly of the late W. H. Simcox’s Language of 
the New Testament (New York: T. Whittaker). Its 
object, as stated with admirable clearness, is “to indi- 
cate, not exhaustively, but representatively, the points 
wherein the language of the New Testament differs 


from classical and even post-classical ; to classify 
such differences according to their origin, and thus to 
vivify the study of purely verbal grammar and brin 
it into connection with wider intellectual interests 
sympathies.” An excellent index adds to the useful- 
ness of the volume, which we have used with pleasure 
and profit. We should like to see it put into the hands 
of every young theological student whom the volumi- 
nous Winer scares or rages. 


We confess to a sensation of mild disappointment in 
reading Mr. A. J. Church’s Story of Early Britain 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It is not that he 
does not know his Cesar and Saxon Chronicle, and, in 
fact, the points of the history, but somehow the narra- 
tion has failed to take upon it the form of a story. It 
is irreproachable and judicious, but neither romantic 
nor brilliant ; it is just the history of Britain from 
Cesar to William I., scarcely lighted up by a jet of 
imagination. The interesting illustrations atone in part 
for the lack of go about the Book. Commend us, after 
all, to old Ingulph, Florence of Worcester, Matthew 
Paris, ete., for the “ Story.” 


The Thousand Years in. Both Testaments. By the 
Rev. Nathaniel West, D.D. (Chicago: F. H. Revell.) 
This book is a monument of ingenuity and learning ; 
but few men will ever read it through. The author is 
not dull. Far from it. He is clever, scholarly, pointed, 
exhaustive, and exhausting. The subject may interest 
the average Christian for a chapter or two in a popular 
commentary ; prolonged through nearly five hundred 
pages it can attract only a few specialists in theologi- 
cal lore. We do not believe the topic is more thor- 
oughly or ably discussed in any volume of our aequaint- 
ance. But not many of us can spare the time to compass 
its bewildering array of facts and figures. As a text- 
book in the science of holy mathematics the work is 
unexcelled. 


A charming bit of ful erudition is Professor 
Franz Delitzsch’s Iris : Studies in Colour and Talks about 
Flowers (New York: Scribner & Welford). It is a 
discussion in the byways of Biblical learning. The 
liturgical colors of the tabernacle are determined 
exactly in tint. The strange ideas of the Talmudists, 
the symbolism of color in the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian churches, are discussed. Incidentally an old 
tapestry with the flower-riddle of the Queen of Sheba 
is dwelt upon in a highly ingenious method. The Bible 
and Wine, Dancing and the Peutateuch—well, we can 
only leave the er to find out the treasures of this 
volume, so beautifully printed and bound. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Yielding to the solicitation of his friends, Count 
Tolstoy has resumed his pen. He is now working on a 
novel to be called “La Sonate de Kreutzer.” It isa 
family romance, and will be very long. 

—The History of the United States, by James Schou- 
ler, heretofore published by W. H. Morrison, of Wash- 
ington, will hereafter be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
A new edition will be ready early in the coming year. 

—Charles Mackay, LL.D., the well-known author 
and journalist, died last week in London, aged seventy- 
five years. During the Civil War in America he resided 
in New York as correspondent of the London “ Times.” 

—Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have added to the 
Knickerbocker Nuggets a selection of poetry made by 
Edward T. Mason, and well descri by the title of 
the little volume, “ wry of Fairy-Land.” Every 
lover of English verse will be reminded by the very 
sound of these words of some of the most charming 
things in our poetry. 

--Some idea of the literary activity in Japan, and 
the demand for English and American hete and peri- 
odicals, may be gained, says the “Critic,” from these 
items in the official return of exports and imports for 
October, 1889: Of books and literary matter, such as 
periodicals and newspapers, there were exports to the 
amount of 16,258 yen, and of imports, books and sta- 
tionery, 70,964 yen, the silver yen being worth seventy- 
five cents in American gold. Many libraries in Europe 
are securing sets of Japanese books. 

—The smallest and daintiest prayer-book in the world 
is the “ Finger Prayer-Book,” which has just been issued 
by the Oxford University Press. It is printed in dia- 
mond and brilliant type on the famous India paper. It 
contains 670 pages, measures three and a half by one 
inches, and weighs only three-quarters of an ounce. It 
is arranged for “the chatelaine, the waistcoat pocket, 
or the purse,” and ranges in price from 38 cents to 
$6.50. Though the paper is exceedingly thin, it is 
entirel LoRedue, and the type is beautifully clear. 

heh it was my good fortune to become ac- 

uainted with Mr. Tupper,” says Edmund Yates, “I 
apes him the most cordial friend. The storm of con- 
temptuous criticism which about that time hailed down 
upon his works never disturbed his equanimity or ruf- 
fled his temper. Asa proof of his good temper, I may 
here repeat an anecdote which [ have published else- 
where. It is to the effect that when I visited Mr. 
Tupper at Albury he showed me an immense volume 
in which were pasted all the criticisms, favorable and 
unfavorable, of his works, and all the parodies of his 
ms. Among the latter I saw, with horror, some 


which I had written, and with more horror a marginal 
note in Mr. Tupper’s handwriting : ‘1 understand these 
to be by Edmund Yates ; they are very smart.’” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


\ 

Any subscriber sending an ingury on any subject to The 
Union, a stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either personal 
letter answer will be given as promptly as practicable. | 


I have recently been conversing with theological students 
from two prominent seminaries, relative to the Bible; and 
these, in substance, are the replies eos to my questions: We 
are taught that Jonah is a sun myth, that Esther ought not to 
be in the canon, that the standing still of the sun and moon is 
a fable, that the restoration of the dead child by Elijah wasa 
case of suspended animation, that the story of Adam and Eve 
and of the flood are mere traditions, that the terrible words 
‘**everlasting punishment’’ and similar expressions are 
Orientalisms, and so on. Now, Iam an old man; have been 
taught from infancy totake the Bible and/follow its teach- 
ings. and I shall by this infallible guidé Be led safely across 
the continent of life. But with these modern teachings of 

rominent and ya ome D.D.’s, supplemented by teaching of 
irreverent and scholarly skeptics, what may I believe and 
teach my children? I ask one of these men for directions to 
Alaska; he says, ‘‘ Why, man, get ‘Appleton’s Railwa 
Guide,’ and follow its instructions.’”’ I do so, and suppose 
find in my travels that it is full of blunders; no railway at 
all where it gives the name in the book ; that the time tables 
are all wrong; and here and there the directions are printed 
in Sanscrit, Hebrew, or Greek, and in parenthesis here and 
there poetic,’ hyperbole,’ tradition.’’ Would I not 
throw away he guide in disgust, and trust to luck to get 
safely to my oe ’send? Must one be an Oriental, He. 
brew, or Greek scholar in order to read the Bible in confi- 
dence ? What are we poor laymen to do? Is God just to 
give us a Bible that only a deep and thorough sadion can 
understand as our only guide to heaven ? UESTIONER. 


Concedirig for the moment all that may be asserted 
of Jonah, Father, etc., what does it have to do with the 
value of the Bible as our guide to salvation? The 
Bible insists only upon faith in Christ. It does not re- 
quire us to take one rather than another view of the 


things upon which our friend quotes the statements of 


students. But suppose we think that it does, and that 
modern criticism in such points corrects the Bible. 
Such points are quite aside from the Bible highway of 
salvation “across the continent of life.” To such 
points our friend’s illustration of the railway guide has 
no pertinence. His idea, however, seems to be that if 
the Bible is wrong in one point it may be wrong in all. 
Scholars discard such an idea. The authority of the 
Beatitudes cannot depend on the trustworthiness of 
the Old Testament chronology. Our confidence in 
Christ’s recorded teachings is not affected by our 
opinions about the Song of Solomon. It is in the field 
of conscience, as illuminated by Christ, that the Bible 
is supreme. Things wenger ey the letter may be 
disputed ; not so the things of the Spirit and the words 
of life. Our friend’s trouble has arisen from an extra 
belief about the Bible, which neither the Bible itself 
nor the principal creeds of the church have ever im- 
posed. Itis not the Protestant doctrine that there are 
no errors of any kind in the Bible, but only that it 
containg,all things necessary to salvation, and, as such, 
is our chief rule of faith and practice. 


1. If the original and uniform sentence for sin is death, have 
we any right to view the “eternal fire”’ of the New Testa- 
ment asa superadded sentence? Is it not rather an agent 
of God in executing the one sentence ? 2. Must not, therefore, 
the casting into hell be a death process preceding the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? And are we not at liberty to view that 
event as an arrest of penalty, and as a hopeful change in the 
condition of these banished ones ? L. C. B. 

1. We agree with our friend in his view of this. 
2. Not unless the resurrection is deferred till the end 
of what some think is to be an intermediate state. 
Others think that the resurrection is that rising up into 
the future life which takes place at death. If that 
be so, then the casting into hell would be concomitant 
with the resurrection. Whether that is an absolute 
finality, or admits of “a hopeful change,” is another 
question. See “Beyond the Shadow,” especially on 
“ The First Resurrection ” (T. Whittaker, New York). 


Will you kindly give me the interpretation of the word 
“* angel,”’ as in Revelation ii., 1, 8,12,18? I have re- 
cently heard a sermon by a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church, who claims that this word is synonymous with 
bishop, and that the admonitions found in this chapter were 
therefore addressed to the bishops of the different named 
churches, and he, thereupon, laid claim to the episcopate 
as of divine organ. If you refute this idea, kindly give me a 
list of books written by Episcopalians, or Church of Eng- 
land men, who are notin harmony with the belief as expressed 
by the above referred to Episcopal clergyman. atch’s 
‘Organization of the Early Christian Church” I have 
read. T.C. W. 


Send for Professor Fisher’s Dudleian lecture on the 
“ Validity of Non-Episcopal Ordination ” (Sceribners, 
New York, 25 cents). You will there find valuable cita- 
tions at length from Episcopalian scholars who do not 
hold the extreme theory. See, also, Dean Stanley’s 
“Christian Institutions,” chap. x. (Scribners, about 
$1). As to the “angel,” we incline to Professor 
Fisher’s view, that it refers “ not to tors, but 
either to celestial guardians jor to the ea or}spirit 
of the church personified.” See his lecture, p. 7, note. 


1. What is the Christian evolutionist’s idea of Scripture 
prophecy—the foretelling of events? 2. Please give author, 
ublisher, and price of the book, ‘“* The Characters of the 


# Bible.”’ I think that is the title. M. 


1. We do not think that there is any idea of proph- 
ecy which belongs exclusively to the evolutionists. 
But that with which he would probably agree would 
be the idea of an intuitive forecast, divinely en- 
lightened and directed. 2. D, L. Moody’s “Bible 


Characters” (Revell, New York and Chicago, 4Q 
cents); Charles Reade’s “ Bible Characters ”’ (Harpers, 
New York, 60 cents); the Rev. O. A. Hill’s “ Com- 

anion Characters ” (Randolph, New York, 70 cents); 
Geikie’s “Old Testament Characters” (Pott, New 
York, $1.50). 


1. Is there published an edition of the whole Revised 
Bible with rendering preferred by the American Committee ? 
If so, by whom? 2. Is it not preferable that the pastor 
close his prayer-meetings without the benediction? 3. 
Should Zeus be pronounced as one syllable or two? A. P. 


1. No; only of the Naw Testament. 2. We see no 
reason why the benediction, as a prayer for blessing, 
should not close a prayer-meeting. 3. Pronounce as 
one syllable, giving Z its proper sound, and the other 
letters as in juice. 


Can any reader of The Christian Union give to an Inquir- 
ing Friend the author of the following lines : 


HOME TO-NIGHT. 


O! home to-night! yes, home to-night, 
Through the pearly gate and the open door, 
His happy feet on the golden street 
Are entering now, to go out no more. 


For his work is done and his rest begun, 
And the training time is forever past, 

And the home of rest in the mansions blest 
Is safely, joyously, reached at last! 


O the love and light in that home to-night ! 
O the songs of bliss and the harps of gold ! 

O the glory shed on the new-crowned head ! 
O the telling of love that can ne’er be told ! 


O the welcome that waits at the shining gates 
For those who are —— far, yet near, 
Where we all shall meet at His glorious feet 
In the light and the love of His home so dear! 
Yes, home to-night! 


Will you please tell me why the delegation now traveling 
in America is called the *‘ Pan-American ”’ _ ? 


Pan is Greek for all. It is a conference (or intended 
to be) of all American nations. So the Pan-Anglican 
Conference last year of all churches coming from the 
English Established Church. 


Can anybody tell me where to find a hymn beginning thus: 
** Jesus, we lift our souls to thee !”’ M. M. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE TEMPERANCE MISSION, SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 


The cause of true temperance reform in South 
Bend, Indiana, has derived much benefit by the visit 
of Mr. Robert Graham, of New York City. At the 
suggestion of the Rev. F. Thompson, Rector of St. 
James’s Church, the Ministerial Association of the 
city invited Mr. Graham to conduct a ten days’ mission, 
which invitation was accepted, and the meetings began 
on the 24th of November. From beginning to end 
Mr. Graham held the interest of the community, and 
none heard him but expressed themselves as greatly 
benefited by his wise and liberal way of handling the 
subject. Not least among the benefits of the mission 
was the practical bit of church unity whicb it gave us. 
The Ministerial Association is com of ministers 
of every denomination in the city except the Roman 
Catholics ; and they have found upon the broad, liberal, 
and catholic basis laid down by Mr. Graham a plat- 
form upon which they can work hand in hand 
together against the evil of strong drink, which any 
active parish minister, who has given the subject any 
thought, will without hesitation say is one, if not the 
greatest, of the obstacles in the way of his work. 

It is to be hoped that South Bend may not be the 
only city which may be blessed with such a series of 
meetings, but that at no distant day the Society which 
is doing so much within the limits of the Episcopal 
Church may have funds placed at its disposal to sup- 
ply some one to aid Mr. deshens in his New York City 
work, so that he can be spared to go forth as an evan- 
gelist of temperance reform, and rescue this important 
work from the narrow basis upon which it is carried on. 
If those who have the management of the Church 
Temperance Society in New York could see the audi- 
ences which every Sunday night crowd Price’s Thea- 
ter, and see the class of men who, since Mr. Graham’s 
visit, are now actively engaged in the work, we feel 
assured that they would feel repaid for making it pos- 
sible for him to have been here. Men are now in the 
work who would never have joined the cause under a 
less liberal system. ».¢ | 


THE RESULT IN IOWA. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I was a little surprised to find “the best religious 
paper” quoting Bishop Perry as eminent authority on 
prohibition in lowa. It certainly is not generally con- 
ceded that prohibition does not prohibit in Iowa, by a 
large majority of the Christian ministers and people of 
Iowa ; and it is no more true or fair to say that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit the liquor traffic in nine- 


tenths of the State, than that prohibition does not pro-. 


hibit — or licentiousness or murder in the 
State of Iowa. Outside of the cities and counties on 
the river, adjoining the license State of Lllinois, the 
open saloon is a thing of the past ; and there has been 
more drinking and carousing since our late election than 


for years before. The prohibitory law ma “ modi- 
fied” by the next but if it is 
by the votes of the party that procured it, it will be a 
fatal mistake for the party and a serious misfortune 
for the cause. M. K. Cross, 

WA ERLOo, Iowa. 

[Bishop Perry was not quoted as an “ eminent author- 
ity,” and there was no implied indorsement of what he 
said. We have a number of times stated our belief 
that, outside of the large cities, both in Iowa and Kan- 
sas, prohibition does prohibit. This is a news column. 
Views are reported whenever they are valuable as 
news, no matter how little we indorse them ; they are 
not reported when they are not valuable as news, no 
matter how much we indorse them. A newspaper 
ought to presenta record of current public opinion, and 
not merely the opinions of its editors.—Eps. C. U.} 


THE WEEK. 


The full text of the North Dakota prohibition 
law has been made public. It is entitled: “ An act 
to prescribe penalties for the unlawful manufacture, 
sale, and keeping for sale intoxicating liquors, and 
to regulate the sale, barter, and giving away of 
such liquors for medical, scientific, and mechanical 
purposes.” It contains thirty-two sections, and 
comes into force on January 1, 1890. It imposes 
penalties for the first offense $200 to $1,000, and 
imprisonment not less than ninety days nor more 
than one year. The second and each succeeding 
offense is treated as a felony, with punishment by 
imprisonment in State prison for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years and not less than one year. 
There is a provision permitting registered pharma- 
cists to sell for medicinal, mechanical, scientific, 
and sacramental purposes. All places where intox- 
icants are sold are declared common nuisances, and 
the sheriff of the county in which such places are is 
empowered to abate them, and destroy all intoxi- 
cants and fixtures found therein. The way in which 
a long term of imprisonment is always coupled with 
the fine im shows that the latter is for pro- 
tection and not for revenue. Yet the fact that 
fines are imposed at all shows that the Prohibition- 
ists are as willing as the high license people that 
the liquor traffic shall pay for the direct public 
burdens it imposes, but Jistinguish between a pen- 
alty for past injuries and a permission for future 
injuries. 


The New York “ Times” reports that the Pro- 
hibitionists are making unusual efforts in Arkansas 
just now. A local organization is being perfected 
in each county, and a good deal of work in the way 
of distributing Prohibition literature is being done. 
The fifth annual session of the State Prohibition 
Alliance will meet in Little Rock on Jan 29, 
and will remain in convention three days. “All the 
leaders will participate, and will urge upon the 
delegates the importance of making a separate 
Prohibition party, in the hope of becoming a factor 
in State politics. At the last Gubernatorial elec- 
tion a Prohibition ticket was in the field, but it was 
put up against the advice of many leading Prohibi- 
tionists, and polled scarcely a third of the actual 
strength of the organization. Mayor J. L. Palmer, 
Secretary of the State Alliance, says: “The Prohi- 
bition cause is growing in Arkansas more rapidly 
than in any other Southern State. The vote on 
the license question proves this fact. In the elec 
tion of 1888 the vote against license was 68,035, 
an increase of nearly twenty per cent. over that of 
the election of 1886.” Inasmuch as Arkansas is the 
one State in the Union in which the high license 
fees are prohibitory in a great many counties, it is 
obvious that the principle of abolishing the saloons 
is accepted by a majority of the people. 


The later reports from Iowa confirm our esti- 
mate that in the country districts (which constitute 
four-fifths of the State) it was the railroad and 
tariff issues which led to the Republican defeat in 
November. The Keokuk “Gate City,” a Repub- 
lican journal, is inclined to the same opinion, in 
view of the fact that there is but one Republican 
country weekly paper among all its State exchan 
that is not in favor of maintaining the law. The 
“ Towa State Register,” published at Des Moines, is 
making a vigorous fight for the substitution of a 
local option system, and a good many others among 
the party leaders agree with him, but the “ Gate 
City” holds that these country weeklies say what 
the people of their counties want said, that those 
counties have the Republican members of the Leg- 
islature, and that those members will do what those 
people want done. 


b. 
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ECHOES FROM THE NEW ENGLAND 


DINNERS. 


A® is generally known, the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth Rock is celebrated by the 
annual dinners of the various New England societies 
throughout the country. The speeches following 
these dinners—always significant of the trend of the 
best thought in the country—were this year, more 
than ever before, characterized by the recognition 
of the serious problems of our National life. They 
dwelt more upon the present than upon the past, 
and, with but few exceptions, were in a more serious 
vein than usual. The most brilliant of these excep- 
tions was the address at the New York dinner given 
by Dr. Wayland, of the “ National Baptist.” We 
quote some paragraphs from his scintillating speech : 

“ As I gaze upon these faces radiant with honesty, 
with industry, with wisdom, with benevolence, with 
frugality, and, above all, with a contented and cheerful 
poverty, 1 am led to ask the question, ———— by the 
topic assigned me in the programme, ‘ Why are we 
New-Englanders so unpopular?’ Why those phrases, 
always kept in stock by provincial orators and editors, 
‘the mean Yankees,’ ‘the stingy Yankees,’ ‘the 
close-fisted Yankees,’ ‘the tin-peddling Yankees,’ and, 
above all, the terse and condensed collocation, ‘those 
d— d— d— those blessed Yankees,’ the blessing being 
comprised between two d’s, as though conferred by a 
benevolent doctor of divinity. 

“T remember in the olden time, when the Presiden- 
tial office was vacant, and James Buchanan was drawing 
the salary,at a period before the recollection of any one 
present except myself, there was a poem going about, 
descriptive of the feelings of our brethren living between 
us and the equator, running somewhat thus : 

‘* Neath the shade of the gum tree the Southerner sat, 

A-twisting the brim of his palmetto hat, 

And trying to lighten his mind of a load 

By humming the words of the following ode: 
‘Oh ! for a nigger, and oh! for a whip ; 

Oh ! for a cocktail, and oh! for a nip ; 

Oh ! for a shot at old Greeley and Boschas : 

Oh ! for a crack at a Yankee school teacher.’ 
And so he kept oh-ing for all he had not, 

Not conten with owing for all that he’d got. 

“The virtues of New England seem to italicize the 
moral poverty of mankind at large. The fact that the 
very first act of our foremothers, even before the land- 
ing was made, 269 years ago, was to go on shore and 
do up the household linen, is a perpetual reproof to 
those nations who have a great many saints’ days, but 
no washing day. And the virtues of New a 
are all the more offensive because they are exhibited 
in such a way as to take from her enemies the 
comfort that grows out of a grievance. Said a Chi- 
cago wife : ‘It is real mean for Charlie to be so good 
to me ; I want to get a divorce, and go on the stage, 
but he is so kind I cannot help loving him, and that is 
what makes me hate him so.’ When there comes the 
news that some far-off region is desolated by fire or 
flood or tempest or pestilence, the first thing is a meet- 
ing inthe metropolis of New England, and the dispatch- 
ing of food and funds and physicians and nurses ; and 
the relieved sufferers are compelled to murmur, ‘Oh, 
dear, it is too bad! We want to hate them, and they 
won’t let us.’ 

“Recently, when a political campaign was under 
full headway, and when politicians were husbanding 
truth with their wonted frugality, and dispensing fiction 
with their habitual lavishness, there sprung up a man 
removed by only two generations from the Lows of 
Salem, who, in the resources of a mind capable of such 
things, devised what he was pleased to call ‘ Sunday- 
school politics;’ designing, no doubt, to infuse iato the 
mind of the tender youth of the New Amsterdam his 
baleful idea, which, so faras I can make out, has as its 
essence the conduct of political affairs on the basis of 
the Decalogue. The campaign over, when the victors 
are rolling up their sleeves, and are preparing to dis- 
pense the spoils according to the hunger and thirst of 
their retainers, to their amazed horror is heard the 
voice of a native of Rhode Island, who has conceived a 
scheme almost too monstrous for mention, which he 
designates ‘ Civil Service Reform,’ and who, with char- 
acteristic effrontery, has got up a society, of which he 
is President, for the purpose of diffusing his blood- 
curdling sentiments. Do we need to look further for 
a reply to the question, ‘Why are the New Englanders 
unpopular?’ Almost any man is unpopular who goes 
around with his pockets full of moral dynamite.” 


Mr. Depew spoke upon this same occasion, but 
the gravity of his theme, “ Unsolved Problems,” 
led him to speak with more than usual seriousness, 
though not unseasoned with his characteristic wit: 


“With the ever-varying conditions incident to free 
government, the Puritan’s talent as a political math- 
ematician will never rust. Problems of the utmost 
importance press upon him for solution. When, in the 
effort to regulate the liquor traffic, he has advanced 
beyond the temper of the times in the attempt to 
enact or enforce prohibition, and either been disas- 
trously defeated or the flagrant evasions of the statutes 
have brought the law into contempt, he does not de- 
spair, but tries to find the error in his calculation. — 

“Corporations and individuals with the American 
talent for affairs have settled satisfactorily the basis 


upon which employment yields the greater. happiness 
to the employed and the larger returns to business. 
The intelligence and admirable service of the 750,000 
men on the pay-rolls of the railway companies of the 
country have been demonstrated. It is only the gov- 
ernment of the most practical people in the world 
whose operations with 100,000 employees are paralyzed 
by this problem. The continuance’ of the amazing 
spectacle of the periodical demoralization of the busi- 
ness of the Government by the concentration of the 
time of the Administration upon the distribution of 
patronage, and of the eyes of the people on the wheel 
which holds the blanks and the prizes in the lottery 
of offices, shows that the Pilgrim has hitherto been so 
busy with many great questions as to neglect the solu- 
tion of some of the most important of them.” 


Later on he said: 


“ With powers of presentation and fervor of decla- 
mation worthy the best days and noblest efforts of elo- 
quence, a young Georgian stood beneath the shadow 
of Bunker Hil and uttered opinions lately which were 
hostile to the views of every man in his audience. And 
_ they gave to his argument an eager and candid 

earing, and to his oratory unstinted and generous 
applause. It was the triumph of Puritan principles 
and Puritan pluck. 

“ The telegraph brings us this evening the announce- 
ment of the death of Henry W. Grady. We forget 
all differences of opinion, and remember only his chiv- 
alry, patriotism, and genius. He was the leader of the 
new South, and died in the great work of impressing 
its marvelous growth and National inspirations upon 
the willing ears of the North. Before this audience 
two years ago he commanded the attention of the 
country and won universal fame. His death, in the 
meridian of his powers and the hopefulness of his 
mission, at the critical period of the removal forever 
of all misunderstandings and differences between all 
sections of the Republic, is a National calamity. New 
York ——e her tears with those of his kindred, and 
offers to his memory the tribute of her profoundest 
admiration for his talent and achievements.” 


The South this year was represented by the 
Hon. W. C F. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, who 
responded to the toast ‘Our Country,” at Philadel- 
phia. He was par excellence “the orator of the 
occasion.” No mere abstract can convey the won- 
derful fluency of his diction, much less the fervor 
and power of his delivery. In regard to his own 
section he spoke somewhat as follows : 


“We will know each other better, we will love each 
other better, our hopes for the future will be better 
founded and rosier colored, the franker and the freer we 
are with each other. If the Confederate enterprise had 
succeeded, it would not have been followed by hostile 
confederacies, but that love of order, that power of self- 
government, which has marked the Anglo-Saxon race, 
would have developed an American republic of re- 
publics. God willed it otherwise, and I returned to 
the allegiance of an American citizen, believing that 
God had called every Southern soldier to help build u 
an American Union that would be ocean-bound fon. 
free. I recognized the perplexity of an enormous 
debt, the precedence of military rule, the setting aside 
of civil courts, the freedom and enfranchisement of 
the colored race. I knew that these problems 
were our problems—not yours in the North, not ours 
in the South, but our problems, to be solved by 
the common wisdom, the common patriotism, the 
common religion, of the entire country, for the common 
country. But the State Governments do not form 
one consolidated government. Our country is com- 
posed of forty-two States and five Territories, each 
of which has its own peculiarities, as much to be re- 

ed and as sacredly maintained as is the home. 

“ The people of the South have the problem of the 
colored race upon their hearts and their consciences, 
and the fundamental truth with which they must un- 
dertake its solution is that Christ had died for the 
colored man as well as for the white man. Why is it 
that we of the South are solid ? We know it will only 
last till to-morrow. The South is now solid because 
we believe that you do not know, that you will not 
know, that you desire not to understand, the problem 
of the races in the South. It is very easy for you to 
stand here and touch with gloved hands that terrific 
problem. We in Kentucky are in no danger, but 
when you get into those States where blacks out- 
number the whites, it comes to be a question of civil- 
ization.” 

In the same city, in response to the toast, “The 
Day we Celebrate,” Dr. Lyman Abbott had pre- 


viously given the following line of thought : 


‘The Puritans came here for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a new experiment in government—to organize a 
theoeracy. They came to found a commonwealth that 
should be built upon the essential principles of religious 
faith as they found it recorded in the Bible. They be- 
lieved that government was a divine institution ; that 
religion was a function and a part of the State, and that 
the Bible was the political text-book of the Christian 
commonwealth which they sought to found upon these 
shores. 

“ We, the children of Puritans, believe that govern- 
ment is a divine institution, that men are born into the 
State, that they come into it by no contract social, 


that our object is not to reduce the functions of govern- 
ment to the very last and least degree, un,il nothing is 
left except the individual. That, on the contrary, as 
civilization progresses, as life grows more complex, as 
intelligence increases, the functions of government in- 
crease and the nation will become nobler in its nation- 
ality than it ever has been in the past. That our 

roblem is not to see how little government can do, 

ut how much the great nation banded together in one 
great fraternity can wisely and well do for itself. That 
the Stars and Stripes that float above our heads as the 
symbol of our National existence are our glory, and the 
more the stars the more that glory. 

“ And I stand for the second proposition, that religion 
is not merely a matter between the individual and his 
God ; that the State must be a religious organism. 
What is religion if it be not the art of life? 
What is religion good for if it does not pervade man 
in all his being and rule him in all his relations? The 
nation must have wrought into it a religious life—it 
must think religion, judge religion, live religion. We 
need in our National life such religious faith as influ- 
enced the Puritans of New England, the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania, the Roman Catholics of Maryland, and 
the Huguenots of the Carolinas. The problem before 
this country is how to elect men that are God-fearing, 
just, and righteous, but not pledged to one or another or 
any church organization ; how to establish justice and 
truth with no theology on which to build; how to 
maintain a common school education freed from every 
touch of priestly control or influence.” 


Quite as radical a suggestion, though in an ea- 
tirely different vein, was Judge Bartlett's criticism, 
at the Brooklyn dinner, of a modern form of Puri- 
tanism. He said: 


“In two years we are to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus. 
That great explorer himself was a (Grod-fearing man, 
actuated by the highest and noblest motives, but_it was 
not so with his followers and successors. The Spanish 

old seekers came te America, not, like the Pilgrims, 
in search of a spot where they might live rightly, but 
in nest of riches and conquest. Strangely enough, the 
ear.y colonies founded by Columbus himself amid the 
rich gold fields of Hispaniola have utterly disappeared, 
and the very memory of their names is almost extinct, 
while Plymouth Rock is known to every schoolboy in 
forty States. Love of righteous living makes a — 
impress on the page of oe than love of gold. But 
in time the desire to live rightly led the early inhabit- 
ants of New England to rely very largely upon law 
as a moral agent; and the laws of the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay were so — and so severe as to 
bring about serious differences of opinion between those 
of my ancestors who remained ia that colony and those 
others who found their way to Providence plantations 
because they thought there was too much law and too 
little liberty in Massachusetts Bay. But perhaps we 
shall yet develop here in New York as much confi- 
dence as the Puritans had in the efficacy of law to make 
men moral. There is nothing more remarkable in their 
legislation than in the statutes of this State which make 
it a crime to jump on a railway car while in motion, or 
to throw a crumb of bread to an English sparrow. 
Since the first dinner of this Society no fewer than 
5,321 new laws have been passed in this State, all of 
which you are expected to know ; for every one is as- 
sumed to know the law—except the judges. It is 
deemed so probable that the judges may not know it, 
that the people establish courts of appeal to set them 
right.” 

James C. Carter, who responded to the leading 
toast in the neighboring and larger city, enforced 
the lessons of the early Puritans in relation to 
modern liberty most vigorously and suggestively, as 
follows : 


“ The Puritans sometimes seem to have been moved 
not so much by a positive love for liberty as by hatred 
of tyranny. We shall do well to follow their example. 
Men often act nowadays as if the danger of tyranny 
were forever removed—as if tyranny could be exer- 
cised only by a monarch and was not possible under 
republican forms of government. Letus indulge in no 
such mischievous; illusion. Tyranny lies in the depraved 
hearts of men, and is as lasting as the selfish desires 
from which it springs. What is tyranny? Power not 
granted, power usurped, power perverted. What is 
republican government? The right which each man 
has to exercise some power over all the rest, not for 
his own but the general good, and the greatest part of 
it is the right of each man to put MWhand in the pocket 
of every other and take from it money to use, not for 
his own but for the general good. Wherever, there- 
fore, one man gains more of this power than that to 
which he is entitled, or uses that to which he is entitled 
for other purposes than the general good, there is tyr- 
anny. herever a convention is packed to defeat the 
will of the people, wherever a vote is bought or a vote 
suppressed —nay, wherever a vote is used for any pur- 

other than the general good—there is tyranny. 
Whanves a dollar is raised by taxation which is not 
necessary to the support of the Goverument—wher- 
ever a law which imposes a burden upon the whole for 
the benefit of a few or a part is smuggled or log-rolled 
through Congress or a Legislature, there is tyranny, 
differing from that of James the First only in its trick- 
ery and want of bold avowal.” 
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FINANCIAL. 


An active money market has been the 
feature for the week past. Preparation 
for the payments of interest and divi- 
dends by the banks, on or about the first 
of January, has created quite an active 
money demand on call. Loans, of 
have been called in large numbers, to 
prepare the banks to meet these pay- 
ments, which amount, in round numbers, 
to fifty or sixty million dollars ; much of 
the money s back at once into the 
banks, so that the shift is but for a few 
hours or a few days, yet the machinery is 
worked to transfer the money to the in- 
vestors, and hence there is a flurry and 
an unsettlement. Probably there never 
was, in the aggregate, as large a sum 
paid on the first of the year by private 
and railway corporations. The roads 
have been prosperous, and dividends have 
been declared on many roads which have 
either never paid before or only rarel 
Then the reorganizations that have finally 
been consummated of a large number of 
corporations have added long lists of 
interest-paying bonds to the number 
which pay regularly. ae all, the 
payments are exceedingly large. The 
Government, too, has considerable to pay. 
It was supposed that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would order his payments in 
anticipation of the first of the year, con- 
sidering that the Treasury is absorbing so 
heavily at this season, and so few bonds 
are offering the Government; but, strange 
to say, up to date no such order has been 
issued, and we have to content ourselves 
with not understanding why. It is unfor- 
tunate that there has seemed to be ay in- 
difference in the minds of Treasury officials 
respecting the abnormal] activity in money 
at the centers, notwithstanding that it is 


the working of revenue laws that princi- 


pally produces the absorption, and there- 
fore the bank scarcity of funds. Prima- 
rily, Government is not supposed to have 
anything to do about the money market 
in this country, but really, under present 
conditions, the Government has much to 
do with it—more than we hope it will 
have after the proper legislation has been 
accomplished at Washington toward re- 
ducing Government receipts. The evil 
of too heavy taxation can easily be rem- 
edied if the Congress will set itself 
doing it. 

The coal stocks are weak in the mild 
weather. The production of anthracite 
coal this year, according to the record, 
will be about 3,000,000 tons less than for 
1888, and the earnings of the companies 
are less. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Company, which last year ex- 
hibted thirteen per cent. earned on its 
stock, shows this year, in its reports just 
foreshadowed, less than eight = cent. 
earned. It pays the same dividends, 
however; namely, seven per cent. 
annum. ‘The price of the stock naturally 
recedes on this statement, and appears to 
indicate a lower price. Reading, too 
suffers some, though the price of the 
shares is already down pretty low. 
There has been some return of coal 
shares from the other side recently, 
which has helped to crowd the quotations 
a little. Foreign exchange is down still 
lower, and at a price which permits—just 
about—gold shipments this way, but the 
Bank of England reserve is down to 
thirty-three per cent., about, and the 
probabilities are that we shall not draw 
from London much this season. The 
wg of France, however, has increased 

ld holdings from the World’s Fair, 
or Exposition, and also from the extraordi- 
nary amounts that were shipped lasty 
spring and summer from here—nearly 
$64,000,000. This increase, to the outside 
world, seems unnecessary ; it serves to 
renew the idle talk about the possibili- 
ties of a European war, and prepara- 
tion for it, but the explanation of this 
accumulation has been made in these 
columns before ; they are threefold: 
First, special accumulation because of 
the failure of the Panama Canal; second, 
because of the severe losses to the Cop- 
per Syndicate nearly a year ago; and 
third, natural accumulations due to the 
vast eypenditures at the Exposition. No 
wonder we want a fair here in New 
York! 

The earnings of the Western and South- 
ern, as oT of the Eastern, roads 
are very, very large, and exceedingly 
promising for all winter. The impres- 
sion is prevailing that the 2, 000, 000 


bushels and over of corn credited to the 
1889 crop for the country, by the Govern- 
ment Bureau of Statistics, is an under- 
estimate, and some Western calculations 
are now claiming that the figures are too 
small by at Jeast 250,000,000 bushels; 
the reason given is because of the enor- 
mous movement in sight, and also the 
at reserve in store all over the West. 
no re from this port are again lar 
he exhibit, which was unfavora le 
during the first and second weeks of De- 
cember, compared with the same time in 
1888, promises to recover the loss and 
show good results. 

The bond market has been strong this 
week for most bonds. The prices are 
generally better than a week ago. The 
stock market is a fraction of one per 
cent. lower. Asa rule, prices, however, 
are maintained with ease even with the 
great money pressure, for the rates for 
money during this week have been as 
high as thirty per cent., and down to not 
less than five or six per cent., averaging 
about ten to twelve per cent., and closing 
about six per cent. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.... ...... $2,217,500 


Specie, decrease.......... 

Legal tenders, decrease 60, 

posits, increase......... . 
rve, decrease......... 1,372,050 


This leaves the bank surplus reserve 
at about $2,000,000. 

The following figures from the Bureau 
of Statistics on our imports and exports 
for November speak for themselves. 


ONE MONTH. 
MERCHANDISE. 


of Nov. 1888. 
876,789 173 


$59,919,329 $53, 

75, 442 76,378,609 93,660,889 

Excess of exports. .... $15,655,113 $22,501,820 $34,653,716 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 

$3,736,592 $3,936,309 $4,1°9,822 

Excess $4,127,244 $230, 


Excess of imports...... $819,268 
NET BALANCES. 
Excess of exports..... $14,845,855 $26,629,064 $34,883,812 


FIVE MONTHS. 


MERCHANDISE. 
July 1 to Nov. 30. 
Imports............ $299,227.059 $292, 205,650 165 
Exports... ........ 311,631, 429 294,959,933 368,479,535 


Excess of exports. ..$12,454,370 $2,754,283 $50,185,370 
SPECIE AND BULLION. 


Excess of exports... ........ $11,119,557 


ports 
Excess of of $31,460, 164 
NET BALANCES. 


Excess of 
Excess of exports... ......... $13,873,840 $61,372,201 
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A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska 
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e 


Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined by 
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82> Send for Investors’ ommittee Report and Monthly Bulletin. —@8 | 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


COUPONS. 


JANUARY interest on euaaper of 
MUNICIPAL BONDS a by us is now 


ob 
being paid at ove entice list of SECURITIES drawing 


from 4 to 7 per cent. inte 
CALL, WRITE, OR WIRE US. 
To parties wishing to money on time, 


ll attention to our inte 
CE RTIFICATES “OF DEPOSIT. 


We extend all facilities of a general Banking 


KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


115 Broadway, 100 Washington S8t., 
New Yor«. CHICAGO. Itt. 


ESTATE, 


Denver, - - Colorado. 
LOANS, per cent, on good Real 
Cashier of National k o 
er National Park Bank, New 
York. 
STOCKS. cel 26, Jacobson Bulld’g 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are re in 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West Superior. We 
send list of and maps to locate them when 


action, and in almost every case 
LUANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
t. semi-annual 
er to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 


whe have dealt with us in other 
e solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


UNION TNVESTMENT COOMPANY. 
Capital, - - $1,000,000. 
CITY, MO. 

7 ent, interest 


199 


&7,803,722.02 
Capital Subscribed..... 2,000,000.00 
Capital Paid in.......... 1,000,000.00 
200,000.00 
Undivided Profits...... 37.945.85 
Guarantee Fund........ 26,871.80 


the entire Assets. Capital, 
Burpius, ‘Un Undivided Profits, and Guarantees 
his institution. 


6 ood rate of interest, and is as b as is 
Yp cons 
investm 


YOU Can sleep soundly upon securities 


A with absolute safety in this c of 


DON’ for rate that im ies a risk and vent- 
ure yor ut remember that 
safety of is the all-impor- 


CAREFULLY INVESTIGATE these invest- 
ments before lacin = 
dividends or 

by calling upon or ently, 


THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


OFFICES: 


New York ,208 Broadwa Palle. 4 Chestn 
Boston, 117 Devonshire re Bt on, Ei 


SEND FOR 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


, | Denver, - Golorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of Btate of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
About Denver,"’ maps, and any other information 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that wiil 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bauk of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. = 


Before Sen he little book on 


property and recommended by promi- to The M 
usiness m d Kansas 
Send for circulars with 1 a pany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Fee. } Union Investment Co. 


Matters "in The Ohristian Union of March pags 


= 
% 
| cE &DEBp ply secured, ARE 
CONSERVATISM, 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf dd 
P 
lu 
| 
3 
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FINANCIAL} 


FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 


free. 
Tue Kansas City INvEstTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri ; 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; or 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HOME 
Savings ald Loal Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 
JOHN P, JACOBSON, Vice-President, 
A. G. WILCOX, Seeretary, J.G. HAYNES, Attorney, 
Every Loan secured by First Mor 

Safe. 

Favorable terms as to time and man. 

paid certifica 

aes weeks’ notice, at option 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
feature of this Association, 

533 Drexel Buliding, Philadelphia. 


General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
A MORTGAGE BANK 
upon city property worth doub x 
Frofitable. ner of making loans, enable us to 
Investments can remain indefi- 
the Investor. 
issued at 86.5, and sharing in profite of the A 
For further information, address 
YEARS 


E. C. Bans, President, - - Mavor of Minneapolis. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis, 
Under regular Bank Examiner's 

amount of the 
earn 10 per cent. net on our full- 
Permanent. nitely, or can be terminated 7 
ssocia- 
tion until their value increases to This is a 
H. F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 


2 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 


CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000, Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of gs, ORMSBY, Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Strect, New York City. 


USHN ELL 


USHN ELL 
ffeal state and Pinancial fPgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cint. per annum pe able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 


vestments made. 
REFERENCES, —First St. Paul, Minn.,; 
First National Rank, Boston, 
( solicited. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. Trees’, 
W.H. & Mgr. @. H. Paxwn. Sec’y. 


Authorized Capital, - $100.000 


The Matual Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAN STREET, 
Omaha, Web 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 
per 


SAFES 


Interest. Negotiated b 
INVESTMENT CoO., in sums of $200 and 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


OF - ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
- and Interest Coupons MADE and 
MITTED TO LENDER without 

- e. BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL N N. Fifteen years’ experience, 


Send f 
references before you 
invest disewhere. 


oa Capital. 


INVESTMENTS 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BeSTOR G. BROWN, | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


OORRESPONDENOE SOLIO 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Otiere ¢ r cent. Debentures, secured b 
deposit of mortgages with the 2 Union Trus 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
j law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can inv these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York=Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


—— 
— 

—— 
— 
Cf 2 
—_ 
ory 


+ | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | - 
ties of the East, but no favestanens can be 
. | moresecure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 

city in the Northwest, and it 
will net7and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. A long and successful experi- 
‘nee, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | ° 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | - 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Ely day company have yielded near! 

every dollar of principal an 
terest has — at maturity, and ali enter- 

prises undertaken have been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest monty safely 

to realize an income of six, seven, eight, and ten 

cent., aod profits, in a comparatively short 

e, of 50 per cent., 100 per cent., and even larger, 
entirely free from speculative features. 


For full particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
Den 1 Custom House BStreet, R. 1.; 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., ~ 4 Broad 
New York City, every Wednesd 


roadway, 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, , 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BAR 


72 REAL aL SATE DEBENTURE 6% 
ENT D EBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


DENVER. COLO. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not h ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. Colorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO., 


SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate Real Estate 
Farm and Ci rt Peyment 

interest 


and no expense to 


ties. 


the 


REAL ESTATE LOANs 
SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 
410 Pierce St., Sious City, Ta. 


Agents for LOWA BAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK,, 


Real Eistate » Gollections 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sal be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange Nationa) Bank, this city 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 
And yet an income of 
\0 0 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 
For full information, which cannot be covered 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & (0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For ph Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
Bonds that pay 12 per cent., address 


AT T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 
ifYo Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
ate of WASHINGTON TAC MA 


Commercial and Manufacturin 
rn terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail 
the ee head of navigation on t Sound ; 


ter a the Mining and r 
send for 


TACOMA 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000,(00.00. Highest rate of interest consiatent 
with choicest security. Pamphlets free; addre 


E. 8. Oxmspy, A. L. Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - = WN, ¥, City. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an ®xperience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
E. B CHANDLER, 
f SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


~ by permitsion to Tus CHRISTIAN UNION or 
f New Yess City, or Lockwood National 
San Antonio, Texas 
and conservative busi- 


akota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
At the yp States ; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, tron, and coal ; produces the finest wheat in 
the ‘worid, the greatest of all food staples; raised 
22,000,000 bushels of corn in 1889. r management 
bas been from its earliest settlement engaged in the 


examine our securities 


farm and city AA. The laws of South Dakota 
subject loan and trust Companies to free vent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union inves- 
wee financial ~ with greater 
: rite for copy of » maps, and information. 


7 % GUARANTEED” MORTGAGES, 6 
upon deposits. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CoO., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 


Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 
F. H. Haezarry, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made bo by. JOHN D. KNOX 
kers and Loan Agents, To- 

productive 

e have made many hun 
land to Cal ornia. 
Deposits from 4 
Send for a free 

Address 


erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. 

dreds of for persons 
Pay interest on Time Certificates o 
to per cent. cording to time. 
copy of Knox's Investor's Guide.” 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Tu NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J. 
or write direct to the Company. 


J. J. O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue Grano Fores Loan ano Lano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Negotiated. Collections made, 


-- DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from one 
to five years. and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affaires 
on pan 3ist of December, 1888. 


on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
P1888, to Sist December, 1888....... 


865, 166 
on Policies not marked o 
1,388,238 01 

Total Marine Premiums................... $5,253,404 39 
off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lat December, 1888. ............. $3,367,269 52 
Losses during the same 


Assets, 
- $7,501,315 00 
469,000 00 


The Company > the followin 
United States 


York 
Stock, City a and other Stocks. . 
rwise. . 


Premium =. and Bills Receivable..... 


569, 
1,374,912 
Casb in 25: 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
— to othe holders thereof or their 
ves on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 


Bix 

of profits will be 

representat 
ebruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or — 
representatives, on and after Tuesday 

th of February next, from which date all 5... 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned a mg of the Company for the year caches 
3ist December, 1888, for which 
issued on and wt. Tuesday, the Seventh of May a 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


xX D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, IRA BU RSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. B : 
C. A. HAND GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOH HEWLETT GUSTAY AMSINCK 
WILLIAM G ULTON, 
RUSSELL a | HOADLEY, 
MARSHAL 


CHAR BURDETT, W 
HENRY E. HAWLEY 
CHARLES H. 


HN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


The success of The Bankers’ & 
Merchants’ Alliance is based 
upon a system of insuring the 
best class of risks on a rate that 
is equitable, sound, and secure. 
This policy combines the ad- 
vantages of being non-forfeit- 
able, incontestable, with paid- 
up value and reduction in cost 
by dividends. All claims have 
been paid in full within fifteen 
days. Send for prospectus, 
which will give on full infor- 
mation. 


Special terms to clergymen. 
ISAAC B. LEWIS, Seeretary, 


165 and 167 Broadway, New York. 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- | 
every~iay and business conversation 
DR R. NTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 


AFT syeTEm. 00 for books of each language 
of answers ond correction of 
rt L. 25 cen Liberal terms 


ple copy Fe 
to teachers, Latin, Pact'l. Sublished, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft "Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
| Returns of Pre- 
| penses............. $687,287 98 
| 
| 
pond for ciroulars and — | a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
. and having unequaled business connections, we 
ure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 
an we accept. Our7 per cent. mortgages are often 
| 
| 
| 
| |? 
| 
| 
| 
nm to the 
[Mention this paper. | | | | 


for the day.” 


‘day ?” exclaimed the bishop, in a rather 
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“NONE SO DEAF.” 


It has been noticed that sometimes peo- 
ple who are slightly deaf appear to be 
able to hear certain sounds better than 
they are to hear others ; and from this 
the proverb, “ None so deaf as those who 
won't hear,” has arisen. The story is a 
well-known one of the rich father who 
was somewhat deaf, and who was asked 
one day by his scapegrace son : 

“ Father, will you give me fifty dol- 
lars ?” 

“ What?” said the father, putting his 
hand to his ear. 

“Will you give me a hundred dol- 
lars ?” shouted the young man. 

“ Hold on !” said the father ; “I heard 
you well enough the first time.” 

A somewhat similar story is told of 
Sir Richard Steele, who, when he was 
preparing a room in York Buildings, 
London, For public orations, happened to 
be a good deal behind in his payments to 
his workmen. Coming one day into the 
hall to see what progress was made, 
Steele ordered carpenter to get into 
the rostrum atid make.a speech, in order 
to observe how it could be heard. “A 

The carpenter mounted the stage, and, 
scratching his head, told Sir Richard that 
he did not know what to say. ““I’m no 
orator, sir,” he said. 

“Oh, no matter,” said Steele; “ say 
the first thing that comes uppermost in 
your head.” 

“Why, then, Sir Richard,” said the 
man, “here we have been working for 
your Honor these six months, and cannot 
get a penny of our money. Pray, sir, 
when do you intend to—” 

“That will do—that will do!” said 
Steele. “You maycomedown. I heard 
you quite distinctly, but I didn’t like 
your subject.” 


AWKWARD. 


In a volume of reminiscences recently 
published, the writer, an English clergy- 
man, narrates an amusing dialogue be- 
tween himself and Dr. Tait, then Bishop 
of London, and afterward Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whom he had applied for 
holy orders. He was charmed with the 
bishop, he says—so grave, kindly, and 
courteous; but neither the young candi- 
date’s reverence for the office nor his 
respect for the man, restrained him from 
asking one embarrassing question : 

The bishop gave mea private examina- 
tion, as was his wont in all such cases. 

“1 propose,” he said, “ to have a little 
talk with you about the lessons for 


to-day.” - 
I bowed, and waited for the talk to 
begin. 


“What are the lessons for the day ?” 
said the bishop. 


I felt nonplused, but thought best to |- 


be quite candid. 
“T don’t know what they are, my lord. 
In point of fact, I never read the lessons 


“ You never read the lessons for the 


horrified manner. 
then ?” 


“ What do you read, 


“I find it more convenient, my lord, | 


instead of following the selection of the 
lessons, to take up some book of the Bible 
and work through it.” 

The bishop looked relieved. “ And a 
very good plan, too,” said he. “How- 
ever, on the present occasion I rather 
wish to speak about the lessons. What 
are they ?” | 

“Will you allow me to remind you 
that I have just said that I did not know 
them ?” and then, retorting the question 
upon himself, I said, “ What are they, 
my lord ?” 

The good bishop broke into a gentle 
laugh. “ Why, really, my friend, you 
have the advantage of me. I don’t know 
them myself.” 


—So the Paris Exhibition did not pay 
its way, after all! From the final state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure it ap- 
pears that the latter exceeded the former 
by seventesn million franes. The deficit 
was met by a subsidy of eighteen millions 
from. the State and seven from the city, 
but these subventions cannot be regarded 
as legitimate revenue. The experience 
of Paris, therefore, may be accepted as 
decisive on the point whether Interna- 
tional Exhibitions can be made to pay 


THE “COPY” OF AUTHORS. 


There is a general impression abroad 
that most great authors have been and 
are makers of what printers call “ bad 
copy.” This is a mistake. In this re- 
gard, as in so many other things, authors 
are much like the average of men in other 
callings. Some turn out manuscript that 
is so neat and regular as to resemble 
copper-plate engraving, while others write 
a hand that is the despair of all who are 
called upon to read it. The editor of 
“ Lippincott’s Magazine,” Mr. W. S. 
Walsh, in a recent number gives some 
interesting particulars : 

Fluent writers like Anthony Trollo 
or Professor Tyndall! write an easy, rush- 
ing hand, but poets like Swinburne, 
Tennyson, or Browning seem to throw, 
over the words they write, shadows of dis- 
satisfaction that they express something 
more or something less, or at all events 
something different, as though words 
were a wrong to their soul, and a sort of 
parody on the true expressiveness of 


seen, and in the patient but crabbed and 
oddly emphasized handwriting much of 
his temperament may be read. “ Eccen- 
tric and spiteful little flourishes,” says 
one of his friends, “ dart about his man- 
uscript in various odd ways, sometimes 
evidently intended as a cross to a ‘t,’ but 
constantly recoiling in an absurd fashion, 
as if attempting a caligraphical somer- 
sault, and destroying the entire word from 
which they sprung. Some letters slo 

one — and some another, some are halt, 
maimed, and crippled, and all are blind.” 
He was himself highly amused at 
a story told by his London publishers. A 
Scotch compositor had just been added to 
the force of their printers on the strength 
of a re endation from the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” His first “take” was 
some of Carlye’s manuscript. “ What ! 
have you got that man here ?” he fairly 
roared. “I fled from Scotland to get 
away from him!” Balzac’s copy was 
even worse ; few printers could read it, 
and those who could made an express 
stipulation with their employer to work 
at it only one hour ata time. Even after 


sound. Carlyle reconstructs with pen 
and gall what his mind and eyes have 


the hieroglyphics had been translated 


into print, the proof-sheets came back 
more illegible than the original copy. A 
French writer describes them as_ send. 
ing out from each printed word a dash 
of ink like a rocket, finally breaking 
into a fiery ring of phrases, epithets, and 
nouns. These were interlined, crossed, 
written upside down, mixed, interlaced, 
and knotted, forming a word-puzzle 
which made even the stoutest com 

itor quail. Byron was nearly as bad, 
His handwriting was a mere scrawl, and 
his additions in the proof were generally 
greater than the original text. To one 
poem, which contained only four hun- 
dred lines in the first draft, one thousand 
were added in proofs. Dean Stanley, a 
short time before his death, was invited 
by a New York magazine to contribute 
an article on some timely topic. A 
paper was promptly written and duly 
received, but the editor, to his great con- 
sternation, could not read it himself, and 
found it undecipherable by the most ex- 
pert printers. Finally the editor was 
obliged to return the manuscript to Eng- 
land to be rewritten, and then the time- 
liness of the subject had evaporated. 


of publication. 


take down tenes. 


the Fences.” 


trial subscription. 


tions and circumscribe their views. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


We have great respect for January 1st; so much, in fact, that we have dated The Chris- 
tian Union this week Wednesday, January Ist, rather than Thursday, the 2d, the regular day 
It is the day long honored for making good resolutions. 

The Christian Union invites all its readers to make a somewhat new and novel resolution /o 
By this it does not mean those hideous and objectionable arbitrary 
divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long, but those 
other fences which divide men into little cliques, shut up their sympathies, narrow their affec- 
We are all of us bounded by fences unless we resolutely 


take them down—sectarian fences, political fences, social fences, local fences. ‘ Down with 


The Christian Union also invites those who are not regular subscribers to consent to the 
spirit of the above suggestion by cutting out the following fence, and sending it to us fora 


FOR 
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ul 
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For Introduction , 
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their way. The answer is that they can- 
not.—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Jan. 1, 1890. 


<3: Draw all Checks, Drafts, and Money Orders to the order of The Christian Union Company only. 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


1890. 


To the Editors and Publisher : 

The great success of The Christian Union dur- 
ing the last year prompts the question in my mind, 
What lies beyond? and that is the only question 
I am ever interested in. Yesterday is past. I 
have to accept To-day, and I only accept tt because 
T can't catch To-morrow—somehouw, it has so far 
evaded me. Now, what lies beyond?” Well, in 
my mind it is a thirty-six page paper, eight pages 
to be made up for the Home and Young Folks, 
detached from the body of the paper ; when the 
paper comes into the house I want to see both 
young and old vie with each other to secure their 
respective shares in it. Our advertisers are call- 
ing for more room, and we have not the room to 
spare. The additional pages added to our present 
size will furnish that room, and they will also 
afford the opportunity of securing certain features 

for the readers of The Christian Union which 
have so far been forbidden by reason of lack of 
space. We will celebrate the close of a decade of 
unbroken harmony, sympathy of aim, and co-oper- 
ation of effort by moving on another stage toward 
the realization of that Ideal Newspaper for the 
Family which we have all held in common. 
Yours very truly, 
LAwson VALENTINE, 
President Christian Union Co. ‘ 
January 1, 1890. 


“OLD COUPON” AND “COUPON 
JUNIOR.” 


Coupon: “So you're the new 
Coupon Junior, are you, with blue suit 
and yellow ulster ?” 

Coupon Junior: “ That’s what people 
are pleased to call me. And you're Old 
Coupon ?” 


O.C.: “That's what I’m pleased to have 


people call me. I represent age, dignity, 
good credit, and face value.” 

C. Jrn.: “Eh? Age, one year, and face 
value, three dollars, I believe.” 

0. C.: “Exactly! Whoever possesses 
me is entitled to a year’s subscription to 
Tue Curist1an Unrton—that is to say, he 
holds a passport that will give him safe 
conduct through the fifty-two principali- 
ties constituting the Kingdom of Eight- 
een-Ninety.”’ 

C. Jr.: “Your family isn’t as large as 
mine.” 

O.C.: “No; butit’slonger lived. Every 
member lives twelve months, while yours 
die in early youth at the age of one—ex- 
cepting when you marry one of my family, 
and then live thirteen.” 

C. Jr.: “Ive made a great many peo- 
ple happy during the past three months.” 

0. C.: “No doubt; but so have I, and 
I’ve been in more Christmas stockings.” 


C. Jr.: “True; but in many instances 
it was I who helped place you there.” 

O. C.: “True again, my young friend. 
Well, then, let’s join forces and work to- 
gether in every way in our power to 
increase the audience of our common 
parent, THe Curistian Union. I gladly 
give you precedence, Coupon Junior, so 
far as relates to blowing my trumpet and 
heralding my approach.” 


C. Jr.: “ Very kind of you, I’m sure. 
But that’s the duty assigned to me im my 


capacity of Coupon Jumior. Every reg- 
ular subscriber is entitled to a certain 
number of my issues for free distribution 
among friends who are likely to join the 
ranks. I carry four weeks’ gladness to 
many firesides where you have never been, 
and where THe Curist1aAn Unton might 
otherwise never be known. Then, my 
friend, I leave the field to you. Greet- 
ings to you!” 

O.C.: “ And good luck to you, Coupon 
Junior. May you accomplish all that was 
hoped of you, and much more!” 


SAY SO’S BY A NEW YORK MERCHANT. 


ReportTeD BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


This isn’t a boxing-match. Off with your gloves! 
You can’t catch mice with those on—not to mention 
wharf-rats. 


Lost the manuscript, have you? Well, the loss is 
o great lack. The cream of it is sure to rise, and 
there’s always plenty of rain-water to dilute that with. 


* 


You are evidently disappointed because you don’t 
see any immediate results. I don’t think you have any 
reason to be. Put a pinch of time in the dose. The 
milk seems ; and, if so, the cream is sure to rise 
before morning. 


If you’ll just wear your thinking-cap as constantly 
as your Turkish friends do their fezes, you'll save a 
good deal of wear on mine. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

In pe abe add the price of The Christian Union 
($3.00) to the cus price mentioned in the list. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 
return mail. 


OUR 
REGULAR PRICE 
PR'CE. WITH 
c. U. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . . . . $150 #84 25 
AMERICAN GARDEN, ...... 200 25 
ANDOVER Review, New, 00 50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 00 50 
Book Buyer, . 00 90 
CENTURY, 00 75 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 75 
Forum, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
WEEKLY, 
Harper’s BAzaR, .. . 
Harper's YounG Peor.e, 


75 
MAGAZINE, . 60 
LItTTELL’s LIVING AGE, 10 25 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 75 


New Review, 


Nortu AMERICAN Review, . 
Saint NICHOLAS, 75 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 75 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 75 
10 
Youtu’s Companion, New Subscription, 50 
Youtn’s CoMPANION, Renewal, 75 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ (The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an gga to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, etther of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or ulustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books or 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION LIBRARY. 


When Uncle Titus came into the midst of Edith’s 
studies with a subscription to The Christian Union, he 
said, “I have brought you another text-book.” 

Edith enjoyed having it come weekly, with its bright 
stories and Sunday-school lessons, but often wondered 
why Uncle Titus had called it a text-book. 

“If it is a text-book,” she used to say to herself, 
“it isn’t a dry one.” 

It happened that, at the time, she was beginning to 
take an interest in the affairs of her own country, and 
was not a little perplexed at the differences in opinion 
between good men. 

Before this she had had a vague idea that all the 
good men were on one side, and the bad or doubtful men 
on the other side. Here The Christian Union came to 
her aid with explanations so clear she could understand 
them, and what a friend and teacher it has been! 

“ My political text-book,” she called it for some 
time, until it gradually dawned upon her that she was 
oo about her a little library from The Christian 

nion. 

That was three years ago, and to-day, if Mr. Abbott, 
whom Edith calls her Sunday-school teacher, should 
call upon his unknown pupil, she could show him this 
library, and I think he would be interested in it. 

Here is a little book called “ Our Country.” In it 
he would find articles on the questions of the day that 
Edith had liked particularly. 

The book used to be a Natural Philosophy, but the 
new title is pasted over the old one, and every other 
page is cut out to accommodate the new articles. 

n the same way this pretty book, entitled “The 
Spectator,” used to be oue of sermons. Edith enjoys 
it much more now, and prefers it to the “ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-Table.” 

This large serap-book contains Mr. Abbott’s talks on 
the Sunday-school lessons, and has Mr. Abbott’s pho- 
tograph in it. 

This small book is called “Gifts and Games.” Lt is 
convenient to have at Christmas time. Sometimes 
articles obtained outside of The Christian Union are 
put in this book, also in the following two scrap-books : 
one of Natural History, about birds and flowers, and 
the other, entitled “Our Dumb Friends,” is full of anee- 
dotes about animals. 

And here are four more scrap-books. One contains 
recipes for good things like strawberry shortcake and 
coffee jelly—most of them pronounced “ all right ” by 
our own housewife. [Edith especially likes Katherine 
Armstrong’s articles in this book. 

This serap-book, called “The Home,” is delightful 
reading, a full of good advice. 


Here is another book of Christian Union travel tales. | 


Did you realize it had been on so many pleasant jour- 
neys ? And not half of them are here. 

This cther serap-book contains biographical sketches. 

How many serap-books, did you say? Only twelve 
in The Christian Union library. It isn’t any trouble to 
make them. When Edith reads her paper she marks 
the articles she wants to keep, and once a month she 
cuts them out and puts them in the letter-filer until 
wanted. 

The children’s stories go into the hospital pocket—or 
some of them do ; and the rest of the mutilated paper 
into another pocket, to be used for the brother-in-law’s 
shaving case, it being one of Edith’s duties to fill it. 
It makes excellent shaving paper ! 

I wonder if The Christian Union comes to Edith re- 
joicing over its budgets of good things for her, or does 
it feel sadly cut up at the prospect of being so soon cut 
up ? E. L 


AN ICELANDIC TALE. 


Once, being a little child, I read the following story 
in a volume of Icelandic Sagas. It has later on, and 
on many occasions, been a lesson to me: 

“A minister had in his parish a man on whose life 
he looked with great distress. He tried hard to make 
him turn round from his evil ways, but he succeeded 
so little that, when the man died, it seemed to him that 
surely such a man could never be accepted by God. He 
went to bed that evening with a sad heart. There a 
dream occurred to him. He saw a pair of scales, and 
he knew that it was the man’s deeds which were to be 
weighed on it. A crowd of evil spirits loaded the one 
of the seales. Bundle after bundle was put on, and 
the evil spirits rejoiced when their load made the scale 
sink deep down, while the other had in it only one tiny 
parcel, taken there by a weeping angel. ‘The minister 
writhed in agony. But suddenly he saw a gold coin 
drop down from above and fall into the empty seale, 
tipping up the devil’s load. He heard a song of angels; 
he knew that the coin was God’s grace, and that the 
sinner was saved. When awake, he fell on his knees 
and praised God, who had thus taken his burden away.” 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


Its Liberalizing Influence. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., November 10. 
I have distributed the Coupons sent me, and 
I hope two or three at least will bear fruit. I 
am delighted with the paper. My ancestors 
were radicals in religion and politics, and I 
owe The Christian Union a debt of gratitude 
for opening my eyes to the belief that virtue 


and grace do not dwell exclusively with any 
party. S. A. B. 


“Your Words of Cheerful Hope.’’ 
WATERVILLE, Me., December 11. 


1 often write mental letters to you, but, as 
far as appreciation of your paper is concerned, 
they would be only echoes of those which you 
receive from all parts of the country. Your 
great liberality and your words of cheerful 
hope in the future are always a great comfort 


to me. H. 


“Every Thursday I Think—”’ 
Ho.pen, Mats., December 10. 
The loss of the weekly visits of The Chris- 
tian Union would be much felt. Every Thurs- 
day I think: ** This is the day for The Chris- 
tian Union.” It is a weleome friend and 
helpful in many ways. (Mrs.) T. W. G. 


A Reputation Worth the Winning. 


Morean Scuoor, Ciinton, Conn , December 9. 

I renew my subscription with pleasure. 
The Christian Union is in every way an ad- 
mirable paper. It helps me in my school work 
in several ways. Some of its editorials are 
terse, eloquent, and adapted for declamation 
purposes. I cut them out bodily and transfer 
to my serap-book. It is quietly and modestly 


bold. It does its own thinking, without thought | 


of either party. It is certainly just the paper 
for a Mugwump to read, as it guides and con- 
firms him amid the din of charge and counter- 
charge of the partisan press; and diff used 
over it all is a spirit of Christian charity. 


D.H. 


A “Luxury”’ Become a 
* Necessity.” 
DorcuesTer, Mass., December 8. 
Not infrequently do our “‘ luxuries ”’ be- 
come our “ necessities ;’’ and it is so in the 
case of the Union to myself. Please consider 
me one among your many well-satisfied sub- 


seribers. (Mrs.) N.C. 


“The Spiritual Helps we Cannot 
Overestimate,”’ 
SovTHampron, Mass., December 6. 
Your paper comes into my uncle’s family 
weekly, and has for years. I also read it, and 
consider it our most valuable paper. The 
spiritual helps received from it we cannot 
overestimate. Lam desirous of putting it into 
the homes of a few of our friends. F. E. J. 
“Asa Family Paper—Invaluable!”’ 
Newport, Vt , November 5. 

I have taken The Christian Union for 
the past ten years, and cannot afford to get 
along without it. As a family paper it is 
invaluable. E. E. W. 


NEW YORK STATE. 


“The Best Paper of its Kind.” 
Arpany, N. Y., November 9. 

I send these names of persons who ought to 
be subscribers and readers of The Christian 
Union, which is the best paper of its kind—a 
judgment I have formed after many years of 
regular and continuous reading. D. A. T. 


“I Never Saw a Better Paper.” 
Fort Ann, N. Y., November 15. 

I have been a subscriber since March, 1885, 
and will say that I never saw a better paper. 
That is the verdict of all my friends who 
read it. (Mrs.) A, 


“The Best Paper in the World that 
I Know of.” 
Lysanper, N. Y., November 12. 

Although my daughters are in school, and, 
I suppose, surrounded by good influences, I 
feel that an important factor in their educa- 
tion would be omitted without The Christian 
Union ; and I am the more glad to send it to 
them as they have already learned to love it, 
and feel lost without it. "Twould do, I sup- 
pose, to send them ours after reading, but I 
am loth to, as 1 want them for future ref- 
erence, Long may you all live to make the 
best paper in the world that I know of. 


x** 


“Its Candid Manner.” 
Reywates Basty, N. Y.. November 13. 

1 have been for some time past a constant 
reader of The Christian Union, and am well 
pleased with it for the wholesome benefit that 
may accrue to the attentive reader. I think 
the weekly exposition of our Bible-class, or 
Sunday Afternoon articles, richly repays the 
price of the paper, to say nothing of the can- 
did manner in which it handles the various 
topics of public interest. H. H. 


“IT am a Better Man for its 
Teachings.”’ 

N. Y., December &. 
The Christian Union is doing a great work. 
I believe it has been specially raised up for 
the purpose. I know that I am a better man 
for its teachings of the last twelve or fourteen 
years, and I intend to take it as long as I can 
raise money enough to pay for it. Our copy 

is read by three families. V. H. K. 


“Nearest Perfection of Any Paper I 
Ever Saw.’’ 
Westport, N. Y., November l4. 

I feel as though I could not get along with- 
out The Christian Union. I do not remem- 
ber just how many years I have been a sub- 
scriber, but it is a long time, and I hope to 
take itas long as I live. It is the nearest 
perfection of any paper I ever saw. 


(Mrs.) P. M. B. 


LETTER. 


Hl | With apologies to Tennyson for adaptation ] 


|. Flere, it is here, the close of the year, 
with it a cheering letter. 
Samebody's song, re-echoing long, | 


Has made some listener better. 


“A Necessity.’’ 
N. J. (7), December 4. 

We have found The Christian Union a ne- 
cessity. Otherwise we could not send money 
for another year’s subscription. We are cut- 
ting off other things in order not to deprive 
ourselves of the pleasure and profit derived 
from reading The Christian Union. Please 
accept very best wishes for your continued 
prosperity and success. E, A. D. 


of the Necessities of Life.” 
rata, Pa., December 7. 
We certainly find The Christian Union one 
of the necessities of life. We take quite a 
number of magazines, but my wife says she 
would willingly give them up rather than be 
without The Christian Union. Please accept 
best wishes for your continued and well- 
deserved prosperity. 


“We Consider it Invaluable.” 

Pa., Novewber 9. 
We consider The Christian Union invalua- 
ble, and are glad to induce as many as possible 
to enjoy it also. My own copy I always 
remail to one in New Hampshire who cannot 

subscribe. There it is much enjoyed. 
(Mrs.) H. K. K. 


One of Five. 


Newark, N. J., December 7. 
Were I to retain but one religious weekly, 
of the five now taken, that one would be The 
Christian Union. 


R. D. W. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Viewed from the Business Man’s 
Standpoint. 
Pirrssure, Pa., December 5. 
In renewing my subscription to The Chris- 
tian Union, allow me also to renew my expres- 
sion of good-will to, and my appreciation of, 
.your paper. I would mention the *‘ Outlook ”’ 
as very prominent among the many valuable 
features of The Christian Union ; and if your 
present high standards are maintained during 
the coming year, I cannot hesitate to recom- 
mend your paper as indispensable for the 
family and for the business man. 


Yours truly, 


“Of Course I Could Not Do Without 
Ocean Grove. N. J., December 9. 
My name has always been on your list. I 
believe I have seen and read a copy of every 
week’s issue, so of course I could not do with- 
out it. I think that, for a comforting, satis- 
fying view of life, more is owing to The 
Christian Union than to any other source. 
M. W. D. 


One Among Twenty. 
New Brunswick, N. J., December 4. 
We have taken the Union ever since it 
started ; and, although we take over twenty 
papers and magazines, there is none that suits 
the family better than The Christian Union. 
A. D. A. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


‘Becoming More and More 
Interesting.” 
Kyoxvitie, Tenn., December 8. 
I have distributed the Coupons to parties 
who, I think, will appreciate the value of The 
Christian Union, as I have done for many 
years. It is becoming more and more inter- 
esting every week, having much information 
and the thought of the greatest men of 
the age. I consider it a duty as well as a 
pleasure to let my neighbors and friends know 
of such an excellent paper. J. T. D. 


“ An Absolute Necessity in Our Fam- 
ily for Twenty-five Years.” 
Md., December 8 
I never lose an opportunity of speaking a 
good word for my spiritual adviser, The 
Christian Union. O for a special language 
to express my appreciation of the teachings 
of the Rev. Dr. Abbott through the columns 
of your valued Christian Union! I pity those 
who do not read it. They know not what they 
lose. It has been an absolute necessity in our 
family for twenty-five years. L. M. R. 


Congratulations! 
Kansas Crty, Mo., December 5. 

I must congratulate The Christian Union 
on the success of the Coupon plan. if its gen- 
eral effect is anything like what I have ob- 
served ; and I congratulate still more the new 
acquaintances who will read The Christian 
Union for a year. C. 8. P. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Looking Forward. 
O., November 18. 
Allow me to say that, out of a dozen papers 
taken, [ look forward to the weekly visits of 
The Christian Union with more pleasure than 
any of the others. 


“Easily at the Head.” 
Sauna, Kansas, December 3. 
I am acquainted with most of the leading 
religious papers, but, in my opinion, the 
Union is easily at the head for spirituality 
and general ability. W. H. M. 
“ Bread-and-Butter is Secondary.” 
CLEveLanpD, O., December 7. 
We feel that we cannot do without The 
Christian Union, which is primary with us. 
Bread-and-butter is secondary. For a broad, 
catholic spirit there is no paper that equals 
it. It hears the other side. Too few of our 
papers yet acknowledge that there is another 
side. May you live long and prosper! 
(Mrs.) D. 


“ Indispensable in Our Home.” 
Boarp or Cotumsus, O., December 6. 
The Christian Union is indispensable in our 
home. We have nothing but commendation 
for the scientific and courageous way in which 
you discuss social, political, and religious 
problems. We have no intention of ever dis- 
continuing the paper. 


“Would Not Do Without It for Ten 
Times the Subscription Price.”’ 
Laspon, N. D., December 9. 
We consider The Christian Union an abso- 
lute wonder in the way of publication. We 
would not do without it in our family for ten 
times the subscription price. C. E. T. 


‘““We Enjoy it Very Much.” 
Furnt, Mich., November 7. 
We enjoy your paper very much, and hope 
you will continue to give us as good or even 
better for the year to come. G. M.S. 


“The Best Paper I Ever Read.” 
Bioomineton, Ill., November 13. 
I must say The Christian Union is the best 
paper I ever read, and I have read it for tet 
years and a half. F.C. V., M.D. 


“Absolutely Indispensable.” 
Petoskey, Mich., November 11. 

I want to say that I consider your paper 
ab:olutely indispensable. I cannot express 
to you my admiration for the noble, manly, 
and thoroughly Christian spirit of its columns. 
They are a rich treat not only to myself, but 
my family and many friends who read them. 
I owe a great debt to your editors. J. G. I. 


“Help, Comfort, and Wise Counsel.” 
Denver, Col., November 9. 

I always feel that I cannot say too much in 
praise of The Christian Union. I recom- 
mended it with confidence to a friend who 
wrote in great perplexity as to her religious 
belief. She has become a subscriber, and 
finds help, comfort, and wise counsel in your 
columns, as I have done for several years. 


A. L. H. 
“The Long-felt Want.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., November 18. 
Many thanks for the Coupons. It hasgiven 
me much pleasure to distribute them among 
my friends. I find, after reading The Chris- 
tian Union for two years, that I cannot live 
without it. I only wonder I did not fill the 
‘“*long-felt want ’’ long before I did. 
A. W. W. 


“I Admire the Paper and its 
Principles.” 
San Francisco, Cal., December 10. 

I have been a subscriber to your paper for 
quite a number of years, and admire the 
paper and the principles upon which it is 
conducted. G. Fa 


“The Truth, and the Truth Only.” 
Kan., November 6. 
All real thinkers who want to get the truth, 
and the truth only, ought to take The Chris- 
tian Union. S.S. H. 


“For Impartiality, Nonpareil.” 
Lapp, Ill , September 30. 

I enjoy The Christian Union very much in- 
deed. For impartiality it is, in my judgment, 
nonpareil. If not the best paper in all respects 
in the United States, it is certainly one of the 
best. Ww.S, 


| 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 
THE MESSAGE OF THE NEW YEAR. 


I asked the New Year for some motto sweet, 
Some rule of life with which to guide my 


feet ; 
I asked, and paused ; he answered, soft and 
ow, 


**God’s will to know.”’ 
" we knowledge then suffice, New Year ?” 


I cri 
And ere the question into silence died, 
The answer came—** Nay, remember, too 
** God's will to do.”’ 


Once more I asked, “‘Is there no more to 
tell ?”’ 


And once again the answer sweetly fell— 
* Yes ! this: one thing, all other things above,” 
‘** God’s will to love.”’ 
—[Selected. 


THE EDITORIAL THREE, 


PENCIL: 
I’m the stub of a Faber 
Well worn with labor 
That lasts from sun to sun. 
I toil with creation, 
With ne’er a vacation ; 
I'm the all-important one. 


SHEARS: 
With a familiar clatter 
I’ve clipped the best matter 
That’s come to the office for years. 
So when you have read it 
Please give me the credit ; 
I’m the editorial shears. 


PASTE: 
Oh, I’m made of flour 
And used every hour. 
I’m so very important, you see, 
That no editor's table 
Has ever been able 
To prosper at all without me. 


Oh, we are three powers, 
So important all hours — 
We're the editorial three. 
No one is inferior 
But all are superior 
To the editorial ** we.”’ 
—[ Western Journalist. 


THE FLY-LEAF TO THE READER. 


By F. D. SHermMan. 


stay your before 
You pass within the open door ; 
Bethink you in what manner you 
Shall greet the host ; consider, too, 
How to a feast of all his best 
The author here invites his guest, 
To taste his meat and drink his wine, 
On every dish to freely dine. 
And, mind you, when you come to sit 
Before the whereon his wit 
And wisdom are all spread to make 
A meal for your mind’s stomach’s sake, 
To bear yourself with dignity 
And treat your host with courtesy. 
If any dish before you placed 
By any chance offend your taste, 
Or if the food seem wanting aught 
Of proper seasoning, say naught. 
a quietly, and w en you go 
t not gratitude to show ; 
And being gone, if you repent 
The precious time that you have spent, 
Or think that you have poorly fared 
Upon the food and drink prepared 
Curse not this book—your wine and meat 
So kindly uffered you to eat. 
The author, too, spare from your curse, 
And do not go from bad to worse ; : 
You were his guest, this recollect, 
And treat him only with respect. 
Keep your opinions to yourself, 
And put the book back on the shelf. 
Think this: what one may eat and die, 
Another’s taste may satisfy ; 
For there is nothing nobler than 
The man who loves his fellow-man. 
—[Critie. 


THE SILENT TOWER. 


By Greorcre W. Bunoay. 


pe John Hall's people refrained from hanging 

in the tower of their church, on the corner of 
Fifth avenue and Fifcy-sixth Street. and would not 
even +uffer the clock to «trike, lest the patients in St 
Luke's Hospital, opposite, should be disturbed.— 
Christian Uuion 


_ It rises in silence and splendor 
In the light of a better day ; 
The lesson is touching and tender 
To sufferers over the way. 


It points to the bells that are ringing 
n heaven, unheard here below, 
Where the choir celestial i is singing 
Near the throne thatis whiter than snow. 


The music of silence is sweeter 
an the ringing of bells in towers ; 
It chords with the cadence whose meter 
Is sweet as the wind-harp in flowers. 


By the couches where patients are sleeping, 

wo angels their vigils are keeping— 

- One is Mercy, the other is Love. 


Not even the clock that’s revealing 
he passing away of the hour 
Can disturb with dolorous pealing, 
Since Love struck it dumb in the tower. 


A PROBLEM. 
By Curistorpner P. Crancn. 


Too old for heat from days of youthful prime 
Too young for light beyond this screen of time; 
Too wise to follow guides who once deceived 
And trust the creedsin cruder years believed 
And yet too ignorant of the hidden ways 
Beyond the boundary of his — < days,— 
Can men or angels find a place for him 

Some phase of being as his ey oo grew dim, 
— pest and future rays shall meet and 


To warm and brichten ere his j journey end ? 
Where Age can say, “ Earth’s youth, thy 
heat is mine ; 
And thou, O Life to come, my | et divine !”” 
e Atlantic. 


MORTIS DIGNITAS., 


By Ricwarp E. Burron. 


Here lies a common man. His horny hands, 
Crossed meekl y as a maid’s upon his breast, 
Show marks of toil, and by his general dress 
You judge him to have been an artisan. 
Doubtless, could all his life be written out, 
The story ‘would not thrill nor start a tear : . 
He worked, laughed, loved, and suffered in 
his time, 
And now rests peacefully, with upturned 


face 
Whose look belies all struggle in the past. 
A homely tale; yet trust me, | have seen 
The greatest of the earth go stately by, 
While shouting multitudes beset the way, 
With less of awe. The gap between a king 
And me, a nameless gazer in the crowd, 
ee not so wide as that which stretches 


Betwixt us two, this dead one and myself. 
Untitled, dumb, and deedless, yet he is 
Transfigured by a touch from out the skies 
Until he wears, with all-unconscious grace, 
The strange and sudden Dignit y of Death: 
—[Seribner’s Magazine. 


THEY FOUND THE DARNING- 
NEEDLE. 


It is difficult for us of the present gen- 
eration to realize the privations of the 
pioneers who first came into the country 
where we now comfortably reside, the 
straits to which-they were at times re- 
duced from lack of articles now as com- 
mon as water and air with us, and the 
preposterous value they often set upon 
them. | 

An aged resident of Fitzroy, Ontario, 
recently told me, says a correspondent, | 
that he well remembered the time when | 
there was but one darning-needle in that 
county, and the only grist mill was a 
day’s journey distant. 

One day a a Dickson, who chanced 
to have temporar ession of the darn- 
ing-needle, and “4 it carefully stuck in 
a holder attached to her apron, set off to 

to mill with a bag of grain laid on the 

k of a horse. The good lady encoun- 
tered certain rough vicissitudes by the 
gg unfortunately, lost the darning- 

e 

This was really a public calamity in 
f Nearly twenty housewives de- | 
pended upon that darning-needle for. 
repairing socks, and for other coarse 
mending. It passed from one log-house | 
to another, by special messenger, and 
every woman the use of it one day 
in three weeks. Another darning-needle 
could not then be procured nearer than 
Perth, fifty miles distant. 

Tidings of the disaster which had be- 
fallen ace. Dickson soon spread, and on 
the following morning a dozen women, 
some of them accompanied by their chil- , 
dren, and some by their husbands, turned | 
out to search three miles of forest path. 

It seemed to be a well-nigh hopeless 
task, but keen eyes were bent a eve 
portion of the highway, and at lengt 
one little girl espied it. 

A great shout was raised, and the good 
news was carried along the line of search- 
ers. The — re-collected, and the re- 
joicings in ne rs settled Fitzroy that day 
were great.—[Youth’s Companion. 


—Rifle bullets are now photographed 
in their course. The camera is taken 
into a dark room, which the bullet is 
made to traverse. As it passes the camera | 
it interrupts an electric circuit and pro-| 
duces a spark, which illuminates it for an | 
instant and enables the i impression to be 
taken. The wave of condensation in the 
air before the bullet, and the rarefraction 
behind it, are visible on the photograph, | 
and can be studied by experts, thus ena- 
bling the form of ball or rifle which 
minimizes the resistance of the air to be 


—[{The Mail and Express. 
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JESSIE’S LESSON. 


WHY IT MADE “BILL ARP” SORRY FOR 
THE CHILD. 


Jessie asked me to hear her lesson 
last night, aud it made me so so for 
the poor child that I felt like throwing 
the book in the fire, for she had been for 
an hour straining her mind and her 
memory over the stuff, and had com- 
mitted it, every word, so as to please her 
teacher and get a good mark. Here are 
a few specimens of the answers to the 
questions in the grammar : 

A cognate equivalent, or elliptical ac- 
cusative, may be used with a passive 
verb. 

The cognate or equivalent noun is 
often omitted and a neuter adjective 
used, inning the cognate notion under- 
stood. 

An adjective limiting a complementary 
infinitive agrees with the subject. The 
complementary infinitive is an accusa- 
tive of direct object or limitation. 

The infinitive passive of an intransitive 
verb is used as a complement of an im- 
personal expression. | 

The complement of a concessive \sen- 
tence is an adversative proposition. 

The adverbial is often used for the 
adjectival relative. 

Dependent causal propositions are in- 
troduced by the causal conjunctions. 

Principal propositions in the oratio 
recta become infinitive propositions in 
the oratio obliqua. 

Well, maybe they do and maybe they 
don’t—I don’t know and I don’t care. 
There wasn’t any of that fool stuff in my 
grammar.—[“ Bill Arp” in Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


CHINESE INTELLECTUAL TORPOR. 


The writer of a series of essays on Chi- 
nese characteristics in the “ North China 
Herald ” of Shanghai, recently referred 
to the intellectual torpor and mental con- 
fusion of the average uneducated China- 
man. The language lends itself to this : 
the nouns are indeclinable ; they are free 
from gender and case; the adjectives 
have no degrees of comparison ; the verbs 
have neither voice, mood, tense, number, 
nor person. There is no recognizable dis- 
tinction between the parts of speech. 
Nothing is more common in conversation 
with an uneducated Chinese than to expe- 
rience extreme difficulty in ascertaining 
what he is talking about; his observa- 
tions seem connected with nothing in par- 
ticular. He knows what he is talking 
about, and it never occurs to him that his 
auditor does not. Often it is the most 
important word in the sentence, the ob- 
ject of the whole, that is suppressed, and 
there is no clue to it. There is nothing 
in the form of the sentences, the manner 
of the speaker, the tone of voice, nor in 
any concomitant circumstance to indicate 
that the subject is changed; yet one 
suddenly discovers that he is now speak- 
ing of himself, while a few moments ago 
he was referring to his grandfather, who 
lived in the reign of the Emperor Tao- 
kwang. 

The verbs have no tenses, there is noth- 
ing to mark transitions of time, or, in- 
deed, of place. It is only by persistent 
questioning that one gets the clue to the 
labyrinth, and at every question your 
Chinese friend gazes at you with a be- 
wildered look as if you had lost your 
senses. Any idea whatever, says the 
writer, comes as a surprise to the unedu- 
cated Chinese, and it takes him an ap- 
preciable time to get such intellectual 
forces as he has into a position to be used. 
His mind is like a rusty old smooth-bore 
cannon, mounted on a decrepit carriage, 
which requires much hauling 
fore it can be pointed at anything, and 
then it is sure to miss fire. Aska man 
of this class how old he is. He gazes 
vacantly and asks “I?” then he sum- 
mons up his mental energies and asks 
* How old ?” then, collecting himself, he 
says, “ How old am I ?” and after a little 
while answers, “ Fifty-eight.” A prom- 
inent example of intellectual confusion is 
the habit of announcing, as the reason for 
a fact, the fact itself. “ Why do you not 
put salt into bread-cakes ?” you inquire of 
a Chinese cook, and he explains. “* We do 
#not put salt into bread-cakes.” “ How is 
it that, with so much beautiful ice in your 
city, none of it is stored up forthe sum- 
mer?” No, we do not store up ice for 
the summer in our city.” If the Latin 


t who wrote, “Ha is he who is 
able to know the seared things,” had 
lived in China, he would have written, 
“Unhappy is the man who essays to 
know the reasons of things.” 

A Chinese can never pass on an idea in 
its original shape ; to tell A something 
to tell B in order that C may govern his 
actions thereby is in China one of the 
most fatuous of undertakings. Either 
it never reaches C at all, A or B regard- 
ing it as of no importance, or C does not 
understand it in the shape it reaches him, 
or it is quite different from the original. 
The Chinese speaker and the subject of 
his speech are like the Western preacher 
of whom it was said that if his text had 
the smallpox his sermon would never 
catch it. Speech and subject rarely 
meet ; they run obliquely to each other, 
if not quite away, like a Chinese dog 
after a wolf. The vast majority of the 
people of China have no conception of 
any conditions of life except those pre- 
vailing in their own immediate - 
hood. Curiosity even seems dormant or 
blighted. They know how to struggle 
for an existence, and they know sathing 
else. Whether they have three souls, as 
is currently supposed, or one, or none, is 
unknown to them, and, so long as it has 
no relation to the price of grain, does not 
appear to them of the smallest conse- 
quence.—[ London Times. 


TAKEN FOR GRANTED. 


“Book Notes” says: “A few weeks 
since I attended divine service in a neigh- 
boring town. A clergyman whom I well 
know preached a sermon and read an 
original poem. Some days later I chanced 
to meet one of the sisters in that church, 
who remarked to me : ‘I saw you at our 
church the other day. Didn’t you think 
Mr. Blank’s sermon and poem were the 
most beautiful things from beginning to 
end that you ever listened to?’ ‘ Well,’ 
I replied, ‘I am sorry to di with 
you, but I confess I thought the sermon 
an exceedingly dull one, and as for the 
poem (if, indeed, it was a poem), it was 
quite incomprehensible me.’ ‘Did 
you ?’exclaimed the sister,‘ Why, I am 
surprised.’ Then waiting a moment, she 
said, ‘ Well, you know i am so deaf, I 
couldn’t hear a word of either, but I sup- 
posed that, coming from so eminent a 
divine, they must have been above the 
ordinary.’ This was an actual experience, 
and it seemed so true an illustration of 
certain human natures that I couldn’t 
resist the temptation (in fact, I didn’t 
try) to preserve it. Such is the flimsy 
foundation of contemporaneous fame.” 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


A clergyman was presented to a living 
in the vicinity of Shane, who had a 
protuberance between his shoulders aris- 
ing from diseased spine and a correspond- 
ing protrusion of the chest. The parish- 
ioners were opposed to a person of such 
an ungainly appearance occupying their 
pulpit. The presentee heard of the dis- 
satisfaction, aud, being a personage of some 
humor and tact, convened a meeting of 
the malcontents, in order to ascertain 
their objections. “I have heard,” said 
he, “that my settlement amongst you is 
not likely to be agreeable. Now, as I am 
not aware of any objection to my opin- 
ions or practice—my slender abilities for 
such a charge I admit—I should just like, 
as we are all friends and brethren, and 
have only one object to serve, that you 
would state your objections.” One glanced 
to another, which was as significantly re- 
turned almost round the vetoists, and 
silence prevailed for some time. “Speak 
out,” said the presentee, “don’t be afraid ; 
I am not ready to take offense,” when one 
stammered out, “Sir, you see! we—you 
see—sir—sin’ I maun speak for my 
brethren here—dinna like your bodily 
appearance.” ‘“ Neither do I,” was the 
reply, “and if ye can get it repaired I’ll 
be at half the expense mysel’.” 


SUPERSTITION 100 YEARS AGO. 


There is a vague notion abroad in the 
minds of our people and in our literature 
that witchcraft follies in New England 
came to an abrupt close in the seven- 
teenth century. Such, however, is not 
the case. The successor of the two 
Mathers in the eighteenth century did 
not hesitate to preach from the pulpit 


their unwavering belief in “the work of 
the devil.” Thus, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Turrell, a uate of Harvard, left at 
his death, in 1778, a manuscript account 
of a case of witchcraft. Speaking of 
divination, he says : “Turn not the sieve, 
etc., to know. futurities. ... You only 
gratify Satan and invite him into your 
company to deceive you.” Specially in- 
teresting is his notice of superstitious 
practices current in New oe He 
Says : 
“The horseshoe is a vain thing, and 
has no natural tendency to keep off 
witches or evil spirits from the houses or 
the vessels they are nailed to. If Satan 
should by such means defend you from 


lesser dangers, ’tis to make way for 
greater ones and yet fuller ion of 
your hearts! Tis an evil thing to han 


witch papers on the neck for the cure o 
agues, to bind up the weapon instead of 
the wound, and many things of the like 
nature which some in the world are 
fond of.” 
What a clear insight into superstitious 
which some of our forefathers 
were fond of ! How natural the minis- 
ter’s advice sounds! —[ The Open Court. 


THE BISHOP AND THE LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR. 


Here is a good story about a bishop; 
indeed, it would be a good story even 
about a dean. Bishop was homeward 
bound from the States, traveling luxuri- 
ously in a double cabin with Mrs. Bishop. 
It was a very hot night, thunder in the 
air, and as the Atlantic liner slipped 
through the water, doing her eighteen or 
nineteen knots an hour, the cabin would 
be lit up with the lightning flashes. Mrs. 
Bishop could not sleep for the heat. 
Bishop, appealed to, lumbered out of his 
berth, and opened a porthole. Suddenly 
there lobbed in through the porthole a 
wooden ball attached to a string. Bishop 
was perplexed, but he tied it up, coiling 
the string by a nail in the wall, and then 
retired to rest. The ball was an apple 
of discord in that peaceful cabin, for it 
hit against the side of the vessel as she 
lurched, and Mrs. Bishop grew querulous 
and disturbed. Up started the poor 
Bishop again, and, to end matters, he 
uncoiled the cord, and put the ball safe 
and sound under his pillow. There was 
a heavy thunderstorm, but the Bishop 
slept soundly that night. Next morning 
at breakfast, the captain presiding, he 
told the tale with a good deal of episco 

1 solemnity and detail. The captain 
aughed consumedly. 
too, thinking his story a one. ‘Then 
the captain told him that the hall was the 
end of the lightning conductor. Bishop 
that night looked under his pillow before 
going to bed, and slept with a closed 
porthole.—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 


A MOVING LAKE OF ICE. 


The Muir glacier, so named after Pro- 
fessor John Muir, the noted geologist, 
who has described it most satisfactorily, 
is the most wonderful of the glaciers in 
southeastern Alaska. It is forty miles 
long, and is moving at the rate of sixty 
feet a day through the basin of the mount- 
ains. The greater portion of this crystal 
river, about an eighth of a mile wide, is 
billowed into rounded hills and beetling 
precipices, quite resembling the sea ina 
storm ; and at the center it is splintered 
into turrets and pinnacles of amethyst, 
turquoise, and sapphire tinted ice, with 
spires of dead-white crystal. All its sur- 
face is riven by countless crevasses, in 
the bottom of which streams of clear 
water find their way. These chasms are 
frightful gaps to any one looking down 
between their walls. From this moving 
lake of ice, bearing rocks and long lines 
of detritus on its surface, vast masses 
break away as it emerges from a narrow 
poo mountains into the open bay. 

hese icebergs fall off from the huge 
glacier and dash into the waters, making 
navigation perilous to craft of all kinds, 
even when miles away. Among the de- 
tritus, frozen amid the ice masses, are 
veins of porphyry, jasper, chalcedony, 
and quartz ; and blocks of finest marble, 
granite, and basalt are strewn upon the 
surface of the icebergs and the frozen 
lake in which they find their source. The 
traveler or explorer amid Arctic snows 


finds something appalling in the frozen | ? 


wonders of our contradictory planet. 


Bishop laughed | | 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and al! 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. 8S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes :— 

“With all sorts of exposure, in al! 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowe:| 
myself to be without this remedy in al! 
my voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief to a 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 


cases of pulmonary inflammation, sucl 
as croup and a in children, life 


has been presekyed through its effects. 
I recommend use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod | 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


) is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
) physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognize! 
mption. it is | 


aay! 


) agents in the cure of 
| as palatable as milk, 
is a perfect 


wonderful Fiesh Producer. It is the 
Best y tor CONSUMPTION, 
| Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. | 
Ask for Scott's Emulsion and take no other. ; 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powders. 

They are perfectly harmless, pl asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antip 
Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous 7 

To any seal sufferer who will wri 

1 send free a 

vince you of their 

merits. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 

ommended by Philip Phillips, the ** Singing os 

Rev. Geo. F. Pentecoet, and hundreds of physicians. 
Mention Christian Union. 

Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR 26 YEARS 


I have used Dr. Seth Arnold’s 
Cough Killer, and it is the only 
medicine which relieves my 
congh. Peter Edel, Gt v-rs- 


ville. N.Y. Price 25c., 50c., 


and 81 per bottle. 


ALL DEALERS SELL IT, 
Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


od Price, 50 Cents. | 


Apply Balm into each nostr:]. 
ELY BROS , 56 WarrenS- . N.Y. 
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Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
GREATAM Tea. A TRIAL ORDEK 
T of 34¢ pounds of Fine Tea, either 
E Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Guo- 


ayecwae. Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
Compa $2.00. Be particular and state 
, what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
full particulars THE 
AMERICA 
TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey 8t., N.Y. P.O. Box 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The verse, “ And Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt ” (1 Kings x., 28), 
led an old man to read and then to love 


_the Bible. He loved horses, and died not 
“long in New Haven.—[New Haven 
Palladium. 


—It is believed that the oldest clergy- 
man now in the Church of England is 
Archdeacon Jones, late Archdeacon of 
Liverpool, who has attained his ninety- 
eighth year, and has been in holy orders 
for seventy-four years. 

—* For two years past,” says the New 
York “ Sun,” “there has been an insurance 
company against burglaries, flourishing in 
baton. According to the regular rates 
you can insure the contents of your 
residence, or the damage to it through 
burglary, or any special article you 
desire.” 

—There is an amusing story of the 
little German Crown Prince, who seems 
to have inherited some of the pleasing 

ualities of his father. The Prince was 
driving out with his governess. As usual, 
the Germans cheered the little one, or 
lifted their hats to him as he passed, to 
which the young prince replied “ raising 
his bonnet. At last the Crown Prince 
got bored with having continually to 
acknowledge the salutes of the populace. 
Flinging himself back in his carriage, he 
said to his governess : “I am tired now, 
and shall not lift my bonnet any more to 
them, no matter how much they cheer.” 
“You are a naughty boy,” replied the 

verness, “and unless you acknowled 
the salutes of the people I shall not con- 
tinue to drive with you.” The little 
Crown Prince sat up immediately. 
“Coachman,” said he. The coachman 
looked around. “Stop the carriage, 
coachman,” continued the little one; 
“this lady will get out,” he added, with a 
lordly wave a his hand toward his 
governess. 

—The new catalogue of Yale College 
gives the estimated annual expenses of 
the students there as follows : The lowest 
amount necessary to meet all regular 
charges is set at $330 ; the most liberal 
is $1,030; while the ave is $630. 
These sums do not take into account 
the income which an industrious student 
may derive either from work or from 
scholarships. 

—Some Episcopalian clergymen have 
strange ideas about harvest thankfulness. 
The Irish “ Times” reports “ two cases of 
Irish whisky” as appearing among the 
offerings at St. Werburg’s Church, Dub- 
lin. There must be a curious sense of 
the fitness of things about that parish.— 
[ Exchange. 

—School children ought to know 
enough about the American flag to 
draw a picture of it. Chairman Gal- 
lagher, of the Boston School Board, 
visiting one of the schools, saw a ve 
artistic drawing on the black : 
“What’sthat ?” he asked. “ Why, that’s 
a flag,” replied the teacher. “Of what 
country ?” “The United States flag, of 
course,” was the reply; “it was drawn 
by one of our brightest boys.” “ But,” 
savs Mr. Gallagher, “I see that there are 
only nine stripes on it. Now, supposing 
you ask that bright boy to add four more 
stripes to it before you call it the United 
States flag.” 

—Says Bishop Brewer, of Montana: 
“Our Montana men are honest, hard- 
working, independent fellows. They are 
not particularly religious, and they do not 
respect church offices, but they treat a 
bishop quite as well as they treat a cow- 

y, provided the bishop is a manly man.” 

ys a railroad man: “A passenger 
engine ave sixty pounds of coal to 
the mile, and travels about 56,000 miles 

r year, while a freight engine ave 8 
pounds of to the mils 
makes about 43,000 miles per year, while 
yard engines burn less. Freight engines 
travel much slower than passengers, and 
therefore burn more coal per — The 
largest mil made in 1888 bya 
senger seated aon 81,000 miles, and by 
a — engine 50,000 miles.” 

—The cost price of tobacco annually 
imported into the United a is, 
says the “Pall Mall Gazette,” but £3,- 
000,000, but taxation of one sort or an- 
other amounts to £9,000,000, and when 
we have included le and cost 
of the apparatus required by smokers we 
may put down cost of smoking to the 
British and Irish public at £16,000,000, 


being nearly £3 per head per annum of 
the adult male population+of the United 
Kingdom. 

— During the last fiscal yearthere were 
dispatched by the foreign mail service 
683,131 pounds of letters and postal cards, 
and 3,428,721 pounds of other mail matter, 
an increase over the previous year of 39,- 
518 pounds of letters and postal cards, 
and 405,729 pounds of other matter. The 
delivery was made the new 

nman steamer the “City of Paris,” al- 
though the Cunard line made the best 
average. The average time for the latter 
line was 202 hours and 24 minutes from 
New York, that of the former 212 hours 
and 48 minutes. The trip of the “ City 
of Paris” was made in 173 hours and 
48 minutes. 


“WHO LIVES A GOOD LIFE IS SURE 


TO LIVE WELL,” 


says the old song, and it is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to announce that the list of luxuries has 
been recently enriched by the addition of 
Armour’s Beef Extract. It is a luxury, but 
within the reach of every poeket, and once 
oe 9 it works an actual economy in 

ousehold expenses. Professor Walter S. 
Haines, of Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
the distinguished chemist, says of Armour’s 
Beef Extract : 

Messrs. Armour & Co., Chicago, LIl.— 
**] have recently bought, in the open market, 
samples of your Extract of Beef, and of vari- 
ous other similar eens, including the 
imported Liebig’s. have submitted them 
to careful examination, and I find your prep- 
aration the best—standing first in its physical 
properties (such as consistence,’ color, and 


8° | taste), and in its nutritive and stimulating 


value.”’ 


% DELSARTE 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and contain all the essen- DRESS REFORM. 


tial features of 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St.. - - NEW YORK. 


( 
( THE NEW 


Pe 
> 


HANDY:#:BINDER 


FoR 
YOUR FILE 


(HE CHRISTIAN UNION, 

WILL BE MAILED TO YOU / 

ON RECEIPT OF ( 

SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ADDRESS : 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION,>? 
4 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


/ 


) desirable for fairs and festivals; also to deco- 


“DON’T! _ 


Don’t make your Checks or Money 
Orders payable to Lyman Abbott, 
H.W. Mabie, or Lawson Valentine. 

Don’t send Cash or Posta] Notes un- 
less by registered letter. 

Don’t send Postage Stamps of a larg- 
er denomination than 2 cents. 

Don’t order your address changed 
without sending us your old address 
and giving us one week's notice. 

Don’t address Business Communica- 
tions to the Editors. 

Don’t expect a Receipt for your Sub- 
scription unless the request is ac- 
companied by stamp. The date 
on your label will tell the story the 
following week. 

Don’t send Manuscript without in- 
closing enough postage for its return 
should it not be available. 


eae DON’T! « « * 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. 


Mears. Clayton & Bell. 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST schools, Stores, and Residences ARI ISTIC. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


IMPORTERS OF 


HURCHIA)MASKS 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Best quality Copper @ Tin BELLS 


For [30 CHIM &c. 
Price & terms 


CLINTON H. MENERLY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. ¥. 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


1492 Christopher Columbus 1892 


HE PATENT COLUMBUS EGG is a 
novelty. Why? Because it will have 
its own way, taking an upright position. Size 
of hen’s egg, made of durable material, and 
handsomely enameled. Ladies find the Egeg 


rate for Easter and other purposes. Novel 
paper weight for adults a amusing toy for 
children. Mailed postpaid for 15 cents 
each ; two for 25 cents. Write for prices by 
the hundred. 

The “NECROMANCER’S CHAIN” of 
38 Running Rings, a wonderfully interesting 
combination, mailed, postpaid, for 15 cents 
each ; two for 25 cents. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., 


Middletown, Conn. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81, 


CLUB 


New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


Om 

The soft, velvety coloring effect so desirable to 


house exteriors can ay be produced and perma- 
nently held by the use o 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on w: sent on application. 
Mention The Christian ton. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 

One pound of Extract of Beef equal to f-rty pounds 
of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 

A MONTH AND BOARD 
PAID, or highest commission 
and 30 DAYS’ 


$ 6 S50 Ch on our NEW BOOK 


P. W. ZIEGLER, & CO. 


The Dingee & Conard Co's 


Largest Rose Growers in America. 


Sere 
4. s ~ ~~ 


New and 


ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 


OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., e/egantly illustrated, is 
sent FREE to ALL who write for it. 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEEDS. 4@ NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, | 
once CARNATIONS, New 
)60—mM MS, New MOON F 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


It describes and 


APAN CHRYSANTHE- 
OWERS, and the choicest 


= RARE 
Large . Ast Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Sa/e arrival guar- 


Rose Houses. 


If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it--free. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., *™™istauay " West Grove, Pa. 


ENTERPRIS 


E MEAT CHOPPER. 


If you cannot get this 
MEAT CHOPPER from 
your Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 to us and 
we will express by first 


fast train. @ 


$9955 5 


FOR FOR 
Sausage Meat, Scrap Meat for 
Mince Meat, Poultry, 
Codfish, » | Corn for Fritters, 
Dyspeptics, Cocoanut. 
Hash, THE MEAT for the PEOPLE. for making 
Hog’s- Head Beef Tea for 
Cheese, hone Invalides, 
Chicken Salad, Cros Pulverizing 
Peppers, one Crackers, 
Chicken und &c., &c. 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. per SOLD BY ALL 
HARDWARE DEALEBS 


ENTERPRISE 
(0., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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She Speaks 
To every American 
Housewife. 


I regard the Royal Baking 


Powder as the best Manufac- 
tured, so far as I have any ex- 
patience in the use of such com- 
pounds. Since the introduction 
of it into my kitchen I have used 
no other in making biscuits, cakes, 
etc., and have entirely discarded 
for such purposes the home-made 
combination of one-third soda, 
two-thirds cream of tartar. 


har 
House 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
OUTLERY, 


EDDY’S REFRI GERATORS. 


LEWIS 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,888 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 


A Presents 
of Permanent 


Value. 


High class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Illustrated descrip- 
tive catalogue mazled on recerpt 
of 10 cents in stamps. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St. ( Union 
Sguare), New York. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


130, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


THE 
GCHRISTIAN 
9. 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. e 


ILVER TEA SPOON 


12 FoR $12. 


Photographs Sent on Application. 


Our owed is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 


DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


We Sell solid silver at prices less than the 
original cost of making, and have a con- 
stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
silver articles, handsomely cased for Wed- 
ding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 
$409, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 


as much if bought elsewhere. We will send 


. | cases for selection with proper reference. 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844. 
J]. H. JOHNSTON & CO,, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


he Cabinet O was introduced in its present 
coal by Mason & Hamlinin 1861. Other makers fol- 


| lowed in the manufacture of thexe instruments, but 


the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of. the 
ualled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
itions, since and 


of the great World’s Exh 
hiclnding that of Paris, 1867; 
poe with best mak- 
ere, of all 
the h 


invariabl 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. seem recognize ethe high 
=e achieved b# other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute fe page the remarkable im 
provement introduced 7, nom in the year 1882. 
and now as the ‘ & Hamirm Piano 


is secured th 

we with in 


GRAND & UPRIGHT. 
A circular, containing testimonials f = three hun- 
cians, and sent, together 
to any applicant. 
for cash or easy payments; 


MASON 4 N& HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


dred purchasers, musi 
with descriptive 
Pianos and 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made fom English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


PANTS 
By Mail or Express. 
$3.85, $4.35, $4.85, $5.00, $5.35 


Thompson's potent cut pants are made from best 
fit your measure. 
ues rices are dejivered free to any address in the 
Write for samples of cloth and directions how to 
Address E. O. THOMPSON, 
Mail Orde P. 0. Box 413, 
Philadelphia. 
Brornes At 


1,336 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


PIANO FORTEHES 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM ENABE & CO., 


Bawtimore, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street 
uw Yorg, 148 Fifth Av. W Market Space 


LEYS 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


AS. 


The most ex all growtho in the he market of Grea 


& le ew York. 

& sorb, . New York. 
HSLE ABRAHAM, Brookl 
JOHN WANAMAKER.... Philadel 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., . Boston. 
CHAS. GDBBAGE & CO., . Chicago. 
PIRIE & CO., « Qhieago. 
D. H. HOLMES New Orleans. 
WooDWARD LOTHROP, . W ma. D.C. 
Erc., Erc., Erc. 

No. 1 Quamty, per Ib. 
No. 2 50c. 


PELLUCIDITE. 


The only durable coating for Hard W 

Wood, ete work == var- 
Som varnish. Has beautiful 


EMBROIDERIES. 
SPRING NOVELTIES. 


Rmbroidered Nainsook Robes, 


Hemstitched and Vandyke 
Effects, on Colored and 
Ecru grounds. 


White Nainsook and Swiss 
FLOUNCINGS, 


Novel Applique and Hem- 
stitched Styles, 
45 inches wide, for Ladies’ Dresses, 
with perpendicular effects. 
3-4 FLOUNCINGS, 
Hemstitched and Vandyke, with 


ladder stitch embroidery for 
Children’s wear. 


EMBROIDERED 


Edgings and _ Insertions to 
match in designs specially 
prepared by us, shown for 
the first time. 


LACES. 


A special importation of fine 
Antique, Cluny, and Torchon 
Laces for Pillow trimmings, 
Mantel and Bed 


Underwear, 
furnishings. 


Medicis and Renaissance Laces. 


Broadsoay K 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


‘| ¥obn Daniell 


AND SONS, 
Importing Retailers for over 30 Years. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Superior advantages are offered through 
this Department to out-of-town buyers. 

A large Illustrated Catalogue is issued 
twice a year, and supplements at frequent 
intervals, with the aid of which parties re- 
siding in the most remote parts of the coun- 
try can obtain the latest novelties in Silks, 
Dress Goods, Rich Jewelry Novelties, Fancy 
Articles of every description, in great variety, 
suitable for Holiday Gifts, at the lowest 
New York market prices. 

Our new Illustrated Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue is now ready, and will be mailed free 
of charge to the patrons of this paper. 


BROADWAY, 
8th and 9th Streets, New York. 


AFTER-HOLIDAY SALES. 


Beginning Monday, Jan. 6, 1890, we shall have 
on sale extensive assortments in the several de- 
partments of Silks, Velvets, Woolens, Laces, and 
Linens, at prices carefally revised during the 
annual Stock-taking. 


JAMES McCREERY & 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Those ‘answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Fublisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advrertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 
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THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF ONE. 


\] NUMBER of ladies discussing the re- 
} lation and duty of the individual wo- 
man to the outside world were electri- 
fied when one of their number said that 
she thought that one of the greatest needs 
of the hour was self-organization ; that a woman 
who was, so to speak, organized into a committee of 
the whole, who considered each question of her life 
as it came up in relation to its effect on her life as a 
whole; who gave her whole attention to the sub- 
ject in hand, and did not divide her thoughts at the 
same time between all departments of her life, was 
the woman whose life gave the best evidence of 
balance. Women, as a rule, are not only discursive 
in discussion, but in thought; the same wander- 
ing from a subject under discussion that has been 
the subject of ridicule in public is but the result of 
the lack of power of concentration; the habit of 
allowing the mind to wander from one subject to 
another, instead of confining it to the one that 
presses for a decision, is one of the strongest 
evidences of lack of mental training. There is, in 
the heart of every woman who heard the words 
“self” and “ organization ” put in a new relation, 
a debt of gratitude. 

Organization means certain forces gathered to- 
gether to work positive results on society at large— 
these results to bring society nearer the goal of 
perfection. Would not the desired end be reached 
much sooner if the individuals composing society 
brought the principle of organized development to 
bear on their own lives? If in the council chamber 
of their own minds the call to order were heard 
more frequently ; if the question were called, when 
the mind went off on excursions that did not affect 
the subject, before an executive committee of one ; 
if inclination were not allowed to overrule judicial 
decision—would not the individuals composing society 
become finer types of men and women? If every 
woman were thoroughly self-organized, the public 
service she rendered would be far more direct and 
effective. The women who are powerful in organ- 
izations are the women whose minds are trained to 
do one thing at a time. 

Nervousness is an unknown sensation to the 
woman who governs herself on parliamentary lines. 
How few women have ever thought of training 
their minds to work in harmony toa law! If par- 
liamentary laws were applied to every woman’s 
life, the gain in conserved energy would produce 
results in one year that are not gained in five years 
now, because of time, thought, and force wasted. 

In the elevated trains of New York, among the 
advertisements is one that reads something like 
this: “Great men waste themselves for the good 
of their race; so does »’ naming the article. 
The sentiment of that advertisement represents a 
popular idea, but a fallacious one. Great men 
never waste themselves; they are great because 
they do not waste themselves ; they are great be- 
cause their efforts have been in the line of their 
talents, and have been put forth toward well- 
defined ends; because every effort has been put 
forth to produce positive effects. Waste is the 
opposite of force, and force depends on the perfect 
command of every resource of the individual ex- 
pended toward a definite purpose. 

Self-organization would not only recognize in- 
dividual force or talent, but limitation; and would 


bow before the latter in a legal spirit, for the 
foundation of parliamentary rule is law, and talent 
and limitation are the laws that govern the individ- 
ual. Then the duty of every woman clearly is to 
study the law of her individuality, and apply to her 
life parliamentary rules of government, if she is to 
be a thoroughly developed woman. When s0 
opportune time to begin as now, when the year lies 
before us, an untrodden field, an unbroken forest ? 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Sara E. WIttse. 
II. 


PHYSICAL PHENOMEMA AN ALPHABET OF 
FEELING. 


VEN the untutored mother responds to 
much of the natural language of her 
child; mothers have ever crooned 
to their infants, patted or trotted 
them as they fancied their physical 
condition demanded. The nursery songs to be 
analyzed by us are those written by Froebel, or by 
pupils who have imbibed his spirit. These partic- 
ular melodies are recommended because they are 
based upon popular nursery songs. It is well known 
to special students in this direction that Froebel 
went from house to house among the German peas- 
ants, collecting from mothers, nurses, and children 
even the fragments of song that have been handed 
down from mother to child for many generations ; 
this mass of material he submitted to his own keen 
but reverent criticism, culling that which was edu- 
cational, casting out that which was deleterious, 
giving us his revision and commentaries in his 
“ Mutter und Kose Lieder.” Weare so doubtful 
of the practicability of new theories that it seems 
but fair to preface this study with the statement 
that these games have been tried by believing 
mothers, and skeptical fathers have admitted their 
value. 

The first one to be considered is that given for 
development of the limbs. The child lies upon a 
mattress, with legs unencumbered, and strikes out 
vigorously with his little feet. In earliest infancy 
these movements are reflex, but they are never 
meaningless ; the child wishes—do not confuse this 
vague desire with formulated thought—the baby 
lives in his feelings at first, and deeply rooted in 
this feeling is that which he wishes, viz., to meas- 
ure his strength. He cannot so measure his 
strength unless some object is interposed against 
which he may push and kick. The mother may 
give him her chest, or she may put a cushion be- 
tween his feet and the footboard of bed or crib; but 
when he pushes those little feet back and forth 
under his petticoats, he is giving expression to a 
feeling to which mother or nurse should respond. 
The song for this game is adapted to German peas- 
ant life, but any mother can replace it with some- 
thing equally adapted to her surroundings : 

“Come ! you little kicking toes, | 
Flax and hemp we will strike with blows ; 
Oil for our lamp there flows. 

* Clear it burns and clearer grows, 


When mother’s love so clear and strong 
Guards little baby all night long.” 


The song is of great value, but the song without 
the object against which the feet may be pressed 
would be of little value. Feeling lies deeper than 
thinking ; the physical need foreshadows the spir- 
itual ; it is therefore no far-fetched conclusion that 
the child left to kick the air without this resisting 
force might get thereby a lamentable moral twist. 
St. Paul spoke as to children concerning those who 
seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he is not far from any of us. | 
We sometimes say, glibly enough, that the parent 
stands to the infant as God to us, and then we are 
indifferent when asked to apply this in our practi- | 
cal, every-day relations with children. | 

The next game is to lift the child from the mattress | 
almost to sitting posture, and, without remov- | 


ing the hands from underneath, so slacken the hold 
that the child will get an exhilarating shock—a brief 
instant of separation from the mother’s hold, and a 
certain return to her loving, waiting arms. Again 
the feeling underlies the thought, and our mature 
experience should hallow this game for us and the 
children. A momentary fear that the “everlasting 
arms ”’ are not underneath us, we find has been a 
high-tide moment when we review our lives; and 
the spiritual development of the child is subject to 
the same laws as our own. 

As soon as the wee hand can grasp its mother’s 
finger, a small worsted ball, with string attached, 
may be given the child, by which the muscles of the 
hand will be strengthened. There are practical 
reasons for giving a ball to the child, which we 
will consider before the theoretical ones. He can- 
not hurt himself with the ball; it may be dropped 
or flung without injury to others or to furniture ; it 
can make no noise ; it may be carried to the mouth 
without injury to child or plaything. 

That the ball has been a fascinating toy, out- 
living the rattle and the Noah’s ark, rests upon a 
deeper reason. There must be some subtle satis- 
faction to us in its unity ; the form lends itself to 
the laws of the physical universe more readily than 
others, or it would not be found in our veins as in 
the rivers, among the planets as in mechanics, 
revealed to us by the microscope no less than by 
the telescope. From nursery to university the 
boy carries his ball, modifying it to suit his needs 
as his skill is developed, and the development of 
skill involves mental growth. 

In the cradle the ball may become a center of 
attraction, around which impressions both physical 
and spiritual may cluster. Place it in the little 
hand, and withdraw it again and again, singing 
some of the Froebel ball songs, and the child will 
get its earliest vague impressions of the me and 
the not-me; of time, present, past, and future, 
and of space. We cannot, even with a scientific 
imagination, place ourselves back of our formulated 
thought into baby’s feeling, but we read in his 
satisfied or expectant eye, Something not me is 
here; it has been here, it will come again. In this 
play do not suffer the ball to be withdrawn long 
enough to cause impatience; and employ it but a 
few moments daily, as an educational influence, to 
be used with discretion. It has proven potent in 
crystallizing thought in the brain of the feeble- 
minded child. Feeling leads to expression, and we 
have tried to deepen the one by helping the other. 

The ball has another important educational 
use. Little is really known of the significance 
of color; it has been left largely to the poet’s 
realm; but Science has fixed her eye upon it, 
and we wait for her latest word. Perhaps noth- 
ing more interesting has been given us than the 
array of individual peculiarities of color per- 
ception as furnished by Galton in his “ Inquiries 
into the Human Faculty,” for we must care more 
that some man sees the month of January as a blue 
circle, or the letters of his own name in various 
shades, than that certain caterpillars show a marked 
preference in colors; we must care more that the 
majority of little children recognize yellow earlier 
than blue than that earthworms and ants are unmis- 
takably susceptible to colors, as Graber and Sir 
John Lubbock have proven. Leaving these scientific 
observations, and taking the more familiar poetry of 
color, we must admit that the revelation concerning 
the walls of the New Jerusalem has some founda- 
tion in fact, or the fancy is an empty superstition ; 
that the significance attached to color in altar cloths 
and church decoration has something upon which to 
rest beside tradition, or it would not have survived 
until the present day. Putting aside the associa- 
tions of colors and their possible spiritual meanings, 
we cannot ignore their physical effects. 

Some people are nauseated by certain combina- 
tions of color; some have sick headache in conse- 
quence of inspection of shades; people in normal 
health find it impossible to apply themselves to close 
mental effort if the curtains of the room are of an 
annoying shade. 

Preyer’s child was unmistakably impressed by a 
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rose-colored curtain on the twenty-third day after its 
birth, and Preyer says: “In my observations I have 
had especially in mind the prominent part played in 
the mental development of the child at the earliest 
period, by the sense of sight.” 

If color appeals to the sense of sight so early, 
ought we not to take it as a valuable aid in early 
education? and in what better form can we embody 
color than in that of the ball ? 

Passing to a later stage of development, we have 
Froebel’s version of *‘ Pat-a-cake :” 

“Baby wants to try to make us 
Such a cake as he can bake us. 
Pat the cake ; I’ll show you how. 
Baker says, ‘ It’s quite time now ; 
Bring the dough, as you are told, 
Ere my oven gets too cold.’ 
Baker, here is a nice large cake 
You for Baby so kindly will bake. 
Deep in the oven, my little one, 
Pushin your cake; it will soon be done.” 

With this and kindred games, the child is brought 
into conscious relations with the outside world, and 
may be given valuable impressions of the interde- 
pendence of mankind. We should not forget the 
moral power of stories, and we may closely connect 
with this song Dr. E. E. Hale’s story of “ Our Daily 
Bread.” An old nursery tale, which I never saw in 
print until I adapted and published it in my own 
book of stories, impresses the same lesson of inter- 
dependence. There is, as we know, a dangerous 
undercurrent of contempt of service which mothers 
find difficult to eradicate; it is believed that the 
wholesome use of such songs, with talks about the 
baker, the miller, the farmer, and all who contrib- 
ute to the furnishing of the bread, and the depend- 
ence of all these upon the Giver of rain and 
sunshine, would fortify the child against future 
contempt of those who perform for us any service 
whatsoever. 

The growing mind reaches upward; let us fur- 
nish thought-centers that are above rather than 
below its grasp. We may well take the little child 
that is in our midst and reverently consider it. 


OUR FOOD BILL. 
IL. 
By Mary Hinman ABEL. 


7 |I1LE question now arises, How are we to 
feed a family for twenty-five cents 
apiece daily when they have been used 
to spending doublethatsum? In what 
lines shall we retrench, and where shall 
we pronounce retrenchment unwise ? 

This is a question of first importance, for its 
decision draws the line between necessity and 
luxury in this branch of household expenditure. 

We shall easily agree on certain requirements 
that must be met. First, there shall be provided a 
sufficient quantity of those foods that contain the 
necessary constituents for keeping up health and 
strength; and, second, a sufficient variety in the 
same, and even an admixture of those that have 
small nutritive value, as tea and coffee and various 
flavorings, to make our meals palatable and attract- 
ive. 

To help us in meeting the first. requirement we 
must find a reliable authority, for individual ex- 
perience is limited and the judgment apt to be 
_warped by prejudice and habit. The scientists 
would tell us we must build on the sure foundation 
of the “ Standard Dietaries —so much proteid, fat, 
and carbohydrate for the daily neéds of man, 
woman, and child. But when we broach this sub- 
ject to housekeepers, we come upon a feeling very 
like antagonism. We are accused of wanting people 
to “eat by rule,” of “trying to force the Ameri- 
can workingman down to the level of the foreign.” 
We cannot think, however, that any one will be 
harmed by knowing a few facts like this: that 
German, English, and American researches have 
proved beyond a, doubt that people do not flourish 
on a diet that departs widely from those that have 
been accepted as standards. Moreover, even though 
we may still prefer to spend our money on the 
luxuries of diet, we may be glad to know that our 
poorer neighbor finds that the amount and kinds of 
food on which he can be assured he will flourish 
have been ascertained with something like cer- 
tainty. 

The now famous Standard Dietary, adopted by 
Professor Voit, of Munich, after a long series of 
experiments, required for a man at average hard 
work, 118 grams of proteid, 56 grams of fat, and 
500 grams of carbohydrates; while Professor 
Atwater, in his modification of this dietary for the 


needs of Americans, requires 125 grams of the 
first two and 400 grams of the last. Now even 
when we have changed grams into ounces we have 
still to remember that these figures represent the 
pure food principle, so we shall best think of these re- 
quirements as expressed in terms of common foods. 

In the American dietary one-third of the proteid 
(the amount that it is thought should be taken from 
the animal kingdom) would be furnished by 8 
ounces of butcher’s meat (without bone), or by 5-6 
ounces of cheese, or by 8 eggs, while the other two- 
thirds could be drawn from the vegetable kingdom, 
and would be found in 3 pounds of bread or in 13 
ounces of peas or beans, The 125 grams of fat 
would be furnished by 4 ounces of beef fat or lard 
or by 44 ounces of butter, while the carbohydrate 
part would be found in two pounds of white bread 
or the same quantity of beans, or in 5 pounds of 
potatoes. 

If we were eating-machines we need go no fur- 
ther for our bill of fare, but the task now before us 
is to furnish these food constituents in as many 
forms and associated with as many agreeable flavors 
as possible. 

Very interesting work has been done in Germany 
in making up dietaries on a scientific basis, but 
comparatively little has been done as yet in this 
country. 

We give below two sets of dietaries taken from 
volumes published by the American Public Health 
Association. The first two are made on the basis 
of Professor Voit’s stan ard, and are for one per- 
son, the prices being such as hold in the western 
part of the country, and, as in the second set, 
meant to cover the cost of raw material only : 


I. II. 

26 oz. bread ...... 5 cents. | 26 oz. bread.... 5 cents 
2** fatcheese..1% “ 9 
4 beans ...... 1 1\% pts. milk.... 4 
& 1 oz. butter...1% 
1 pt. milk....... 3 
3 8-oz. cups coffee 2 — 

14% se 


A comparison of these tables is very suggestive. 
The second, although the more expensive, we see is 
not as good as the first, because it fails in variety. 
The half-pound of expensive meat taking half the 
money, and the fat being furnished in the most 
expensive form, there is nothing to do but to fill 
out the list with bread and potatoes. It would seem 
better to choose a lower-priced meat and less of it, 
perhaps, since considerable milk is furnished, and 
with the money saved substitute rice and macaroni 
for some of the bread and potato, or even fruit or 
tea and coffee. The first table furnishes for a low 
price a better variety, although nowhere but in this 
country would you find a man spending one-third of 
his food money on coffee and the sugar and milk to 
go with it. 

The two following dietaries are made out for a 
family of six, and on the basis of Professor Atwa- 
ter’s requirements for an American workman and 
Professor Voit's for women and children. The 
prices given are in this case considerably higher, 
such as prevail in our Eastern cities : 


1, Il, 
CENTS. CENTS. 
4 lbs. bread (home 4 lbs. bread (home 
91-5 made)...... 91-5 
8 lbs. shoulder of if ** rib roast. 40 
mutton.........-. 21 4% 
3 1 F 
coffee . 32-5 5 
3% 1 ** salt mackerel 18% 
secs 1% “ potatoes..... 1 9-10 
4 “ potatoes....... 5 12 
1% | 4eggs............ . . 8% 
1 qt. whole milk.... 7 14 
1% “ skim milk..... 6 Cream and apples.... 8 
2 
77 3-10 
Average, 13 cents apiece. 135% 
Average, 23 cents apiece. 


The bills of fare for which these are intended 


are as follows: 


I. 
Breakfast.—Oatmeal mush with milk and sugar, 


| bread, coffee. 


Dinner.—Pea soup, mutton stew, and potatoes. 
Supper.—Bread pancakes, fried bacon, tea. 
Il. 

Breakfast.—Broiled mackerel, stewed potatoes, 
bread and butter, coffee. 

Dinner.—Cream soup, roast beef with bread 
dressing, boiled beets, bread pudding. 

Supper.—Apple fritters with sugar sirup, bread 
and butter, tea. 

In each of these cases it is calculated that exactly 


enough is furnished to cook the bill of fare accom- 
panying, and each contains, according to analysis, 
enough of all the food principles for the nourish- 
ment of the family. 

Now, the study and comparison of such diet 
tables as these must be suggestive to any intelligent 
housekeeper. At least we must own that necessity 
ends and luxury begins much lower down in the 
scale than we have been accustomed to think. 

Notice the main points of difference between 
these two tables. In the first the animal food is 
furnished by lower-priced meat, and part of the milk 
is skimmed, while only enough eggs are allowed 
to make up part of the bread into a palatable dish. 
Then fat bacon must take the place of butter to 
make up the fat part of the diet, and we shall get 
some of this constituent also from the oatmeal; the 
dried peas are quite necessary in order to bring up 
the proteids to the proper figure; the bread will 
help, too, at this, if it be made from the best qual- 
ity of flour, and it will also furnish some of the 
carbohydrate or starch principle, the rest being 
made up by the potatoes. 

The second table is hardly as satisfactory. Too 
large a proportion of the money seems to go for the 
meat and fish, which will do no better proteid work 
in the body than the Irish stew of the first table. 
We may be glad that we can afford the butter and 
milk to furnish the fat part of our diet, because of 
their digestibility and fine flavor, but it would cer- 
tainly be well to substitute one of the cereals for 
part of this somewhat large quantity of bread. 

This comparative study of analyzed foods from 
the standpoint of the household economist is but in 
its infancy. We may be sure that when more of 
this work is done, the food set upon the average 
table will be better suited to the needs of those that 
eat, and in every way better worth the money that 


| is paid for it. 


‘To make further application of the lessons learned 
from these diet tables, we shall see that the proteid 
part of our food will always be the most expensive, 
coming, as at least one-third of it ought, from the ani- 
mal kingdom. But let us remember that, even if 
there is no milk, eggs, or cheese in the diet, one-half a 
pound of meat will furnish the required amount of 
animal proteid for a working man. But in many 
a family that is practicing the strictest economy in 
other directions;the allowance of meat far exceeds 
this, not to speak of the milk and eggs used in the 
construction of various dishes. Then how seldom, 
comparatively, are the cheaper cuts of meat chosen ; 
cooked long and slowly, and nicely served, they may 
be made popular on any table. But in this line 
there is no extravagance so inexcusable as the use 
of eggs in winter, since only at the low price of tif 
teen cents a dozen will they bear comparison with 
meat as to food value. 

“My family will have eggs for breakfast the 
year round,” says one housekeeper, and she pays 
forty cents a dozen for them in December. And 
many others who would consider this an extrava- 
gance will yet use eggs all winter in cake and des- 
serts, instead of learning the scores of recipes into 
which eggs do not enter. 

In the fat part of our food the waste is not so 
much in quantity as in quality, the consumption of 
butter in our country being enormous, even among 
the poor, and the attempt to supply its place with 
the cheaper animal fats decidedly unpopular. 

We often hear it said that our climate is very 
t»ying, and that we work at high pressure, and that 
Americans therefore need their foods in a more con- 
densed form, and especially do we need more ani- 
mal food, than Europeans. This may be true, but 
an explanation for our preference may also be found 
in this fact: foods from the animal kingdom are 
so rich in flavor that poor cookery cannot quite 
ruin them, while the milder-flavored vegetables and 
cereals require skillful cookery in order to win for 
them a place in our esteem. 

Indeed, a general increase of preference for 
vegetable foods might almost be taken as a proof 
of advancing skill in our cookery. 

There is no doubt that the chief reason why so 
many families spend on their table more than they 
can afford is not wanton extravagance, but lack of 
the skill needed to furnish the requisite variety from 
the cheaper rather than the dearer food stuffs. 
It is so much easier to fall back on an omelet than 
to practice till perfect on some one of the twenty 
ways of cooking corn meal. 

It has been proved again and again that twenty- 
five cents apiece daily, or even a smaller sum, will, 
if well expended, purchase for any family food 
sufficient in amount and in variety. And since we 
must consider that what we pay out over that sum 
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is luxury money, the step is but a short one to the 
consideration of whether it shall continue to go for 
food, or help to rent us a better dwelling, or go to 
swell the children’s education fund, or make the 
mission box heavier, or even give us a needed bit 
of recreation now and then. ; 
Economy is not agreeable, but we are all practic- 
ing it in some line, and it is well to inquire at times 
whether our choice of direction is a wise one. 


A DANGEROUS IMITATION. 


By JARRETT. 

ROEBEL, in speaking of the way in 
which he hoped his ideas of the kinder- 
garten would take root and spread, 
said: “And where shall I find allies 
and helpers if not in women, who, as 

mothers and teachers, may put my ideas into execu- 

tion? Only intellectually active woman can and 
will do it.” 

To-day there are many (and the number grows) 
normal training classes, or classes for the training 
of kindergartners, as they are variously called. 
That is to say, beside the regular kindergartning 
work, the teacher has a number of assistants, whose 
business it is to help her and at the same time learn 
what they can of the system. ‘These assistants are, 
in many instances, comparatively uneducated girls. 
Some have just left the upper classes of the gram- 
mar schools, and, thinking to find a short and easy 
cut to the profession of teaching, have joined a 
normal class, from which, after two, and sometimes 
only one, years’ work, they graduate full-fledged 
kindergartners. ‘Intellectually active women!” 
These are Froebel’s words! These are they to 
whom, and to whom only, as “mothers and teach- 
ers,” he would intrust his heaven-inspired work! 
And here are girls, half-educated, inexperienced, 
and, for the most part, not over sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, taking upon themselves, and with the 
sanction of those who ought to know better, this 
most delicate task. Many of them look upon the 
kindergarten as a place designed to keep children 
busy and out of harm’s way—‘only this, and 
nothing’ more!”” Of the underlying principles of 
Froebelism they know little; of the principles gov- 
erning child-nature, its peculiarities of growth and 
development, they know less. Froebel they have 
never really studied, either in his works or in his 
kindergarten plays, gifts, or occupations. They 
have caught the knack, and they are ready to im- 
part it. 

Not more than two years ago I was present at 
the “commencement exercises” of a well-estab- 
lished training class for kindergartners. The fol- 
lowing speech was made by no less a person than 
Dr. “Let me present to Miss her 
diploma as kindergartner. It gives me special 
pleasure to do this, inasmuch as Miss gradu- 
ated only last year from our school. She has 
remained with us, taken the kindergarten course, 
and is now entitled to a diploma.” That a man 
like Dr. should publicly sanction any such 
proceeding shows how far the danger has spread. 
This young girl had passed an ordinary examina- 
tion, such as would entitle her to enter, not leave, a 
high school, and, having spent one more year in 
study, was a kindergartner at the advanced age of 
sixteen ! 

“T don’t want to attend this lecture on psychol- 
ogy,” said a would-be candidate for the position of 
kindergartner. “What has psychology to do with 
the kindergarten?” “You have never studied 
psychology ?” I asked.» “ No,” she answered ; “ but 
I am taking a five weeks’ course in the kindergar- 
ten system”! She was just sixteen then, and had 
keen studying in the high school one year. The 
five weeks’ kindergarten course was a bit of sum- 
mer work she was doing. At its close I heard of 
her again. She had shown aptitude and knack, 
and had been invited by the kindergartner to go 
back with her to Boston as salaried assistant! She 
accepted, of course. The kirdergartner guilty of 
this error was one of the best-known teachers of 
Boston, having charge of a well-known kindergarten 
in that city. 

What a travesty on Froebel’s high aim! “Only 
intellectually active women can and will do it.” 
And who are these? Mere girls, themselves scarce 
past the borders of childhood. Here, then, is the 
danger. If we want children’s nurseries, let us 
have them. There are plenty of girls to be found 
capable of amusing the little ones; but if we are to 
have kindergartens, let us have kindergartners— 
mothers and teachers, women, above all, filled with 
the enthusiasm of Froebel, humble learners at his 


and his Master’s feet, students of child-nature, 
learned in child lore—women loving, sympathetic, 
and true, reverencing the innate spirituality of 
the child-nature with which they deal, yet fearful, 
knowing the place wheron they stand is holy 


ground. 


A NEEDED ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
= rl HE gift of one good voice, clear enuncia- 


tion, correct pronunciation, in every 


aN 
CS) Ze family would raise the enjoyment of 
SS, >, home life fifty per cent., if such valua- 


tion could be placed on so spiritual a 
family possession; the gain that would result in 
the increase of general intelligence to each family is 
incalculable. It seems a great pity that when 
so much money is spent on accomplishments that 
really minister to the student’s development only, 
more attention is not given to the very desirable 
accomplishment of elocution—not that the student 
may recite in public, but that he or she may read 
in private for the common development of the 
intelligence of the family. The Boston“ Traveller” 
queries with wisdom: “Is reading, indeed, a lost 
art, that we must all flock to a public hall, and be 
read to at a given price per hour? There seems 
to be a tendency in this direction. The gregarious 
reading is the idol of the hour. It cannot be denied 
that to hear a great play or poem read by one 
with whom expression is an art, whose interpreta- 
tion vitalizes and vivifies each individuality and 
lends color to a scene, is one of the great artistic 
enjoyments ; but this is the exception and not the 
rule, and so one still recurs to the question, Is 
reading becoming a lost art to the dwellers in 
cities ?”’ 

Talking not long since to a teacher of elocution, 
the writer was struck with this sentence : “ The art 
of elocution has its true value in conversation.” 
How often bad inflection, wrong emphasis, com- 
pletely hides, if it does not pervert, the speaker’s 
meaning! Elocution is not a superficial training, a 
mere effort at effect ; it is a training of the percep- 
tions, of intelligence ; it is the effort to bring always 
the true meaning by a clear understanding of what 
was meant by the declaration, the sentiment. No 
longer is elocution a training of one sense—that of 
speech; it recognizes that gesture must bear its 
relation to the thing said; it recognizes that per- 
fect harmony depends on perfect health, and 
applies methods of training necessary to physical 
development. “ We cannot wear corsets, or high- 
heeled shoes, or heavy skirts while taking our 
lessons,” writes one bright girl to another who was 
making arrangements to take lessons with her from 
a teacher in elocution. It is this recognition of the 
dependence of the mental on the physical condition 
that makes elocution so valuable a part of the 
mental training. And the healthy sentiment which 
prevails, that it is no longer an accomplishment for 
the platform only, but for the home, for society, 
for the increasing of individual grace and power, 
makes it as much a part of every well-educated 
individual as a knowledge of literature, art, or 
science. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR GLASSES ? 
By Smitru BAker, M.D. 


uy|HETHER one should wear glasses or not 
is often a very important matter to de- 
cide, because of the loss of comfort 
and ability which naturally follows 

7 if a mistake is once made. This 
is a matter widely different, however, from 
that which involves the decision as to the kind 
of glasses one may perhaps need. This is for 
the oculist, and usually for him alone, to deter- 
mine. Trusting to the efforts of incompetent 
hands is at once illusory and dangerous. Trusting 
to one’s own ability to select from the optician’s 
case is not much more satisfactory. In one hun- 
dred recent cases, taken in order as they have come, 
I do not find more than a half-dozen who could 
have wisely attempted their own fitting, and even 
these might have judged inaccurately, and so have 
done themselves more or less harm. Within easy 
reach of nearly every community there is now to 
be found some one who, by study, apprenticeship, 
and constant practice, has made himself known as 
worthy of being trusted. That such an one, rather 
than the self-vaunted street-vender or spectacle 
salesman, should always be trusted, every-day ob- 
servation and experience amply attest. Every 
oculist meets numbers of people who are the un- 
happy owners of the poorest kind of trashy, misfit 


glasses, palmed off on them by incompetent or un- 
principled tradesmen, at prices that would cover 
the cost of trustworthy services and lenses. 

But the question, Does one need to wear glasses 
or not? is one that people must often decide, in 
fact, for themselves, and one which it is perfectly 
proper for them to wisely consider at all times. Not 
that they can always rightly tell, by any means, but 
that in practical life it remains with them always 
to say whether they shall undertake to find out the 
probable necessity or not. Many suffer so much 
before their attention is directed to the eyes as a 
possible source of trouble, that suggestions and 
rules which may help them to a quicker discovery 
seem proper and desirable. Of course nothing of 
the kind can be considered as entirely conclusive, 
and should not be accepted as such. Once the 
suggestion comes, let the oculist decide what should 
be actually done. 

First, then, supposing one has always had good 
eyesight, but has now arrived at forty or more 
years of age, and has found that it has become 
difficult to read in the evening or a dull light, and 
that he has had to gradually remove the page far- 
ther and farther away in order to read comfortably 
at all. This is evidence of the natural change 
which comes to most people, and should not be un- 
noticed and uncorrected too long, for the consequent 
strain may be harmful, and the eye may thus be- 
come more or less injured. 

Second. Supposing that one has been able to 
see clearly and without much effort up to any time 
under forty years, but that, during or after some 
unusual labor or severe illness or continued exhaus- 
tion, the eyes have becomie easily, more or less, 
tired or distressed, and the page or work misty, 
confused, and otherwise unclear. The eyeball is 
probably irregular (astigmatic); or perhaps the 
delicate eye structures themselves are diseased. In 
either case attempts to cure by waiting, or to re- 
lieve by persistent straining, are very liable to 
increase the discomfort and danger. 

Third. Many people can see unusually well in 
the distance, and are apt to pride themselves on 
their “ good sight,” but whenever they attempt close 
work for any time they experience more or less 
itching of the lids, increased flow of tears, blurring 
or swimming of the object looked at, ete. These 
people are “far-sighted,” and have to exert the 
“focusing muscle” so much that in time the eyes 
become very weak and distressed. In children, if 
the degree of this trouble be very high, the muscle 
becomes so contracted and rigid that they have to 
hold the object very close to the eyes, and, in con- 
sequence, are usually thought to be “ near-sighted.” 
But “near-sighted ” children, as a rule, can read 
and study while holding their books at the ordinary 
distance. It is only for greater distances that they 
are incapable of seeing distinctly. The proper 
treatment of * far-sightedness ”’ is complicated often, 
and should always be left to the judgment of com- 
petent minds. The sooner it is commenced, the 
easier is relief effected. 

Fourth. Persons who are truly “ near-sighted ” 
so frequently have other associated weaknesses and 
diseases about the eyes that the only safe rule has 
been found to be that each case should be placed 
under qualified oversight and direction. Changes 
go on from month to month, which, if improperly 
eared for, result quite frequently in irremediable 
conditions, and disastrous loss of vision. 

Fifth. The general rule may well be remem- 
bered by all: whenever the lids become repeatedly 
irritated, or there is permanently increased flow of 
tears, or there is blurring or swimming of the book 
or work, or the eyes are, as a rule, rapidly ex- 
hausted, or are subject to repeated distress of any 
kind; or there are experienced headaches, dizzi- 
ness, neuralgia, nervousness, and the like whenever 
the eyes are much used—in fact, whenever the eyes 
refuse to do their work distinctly, easily, and for 
an ordinary length of time—then, and at once, let 
them be attended to by some one who knows how; 
for usually there is risk of probable harm if one is 
led to inaction or wrong action, or to delay proper 
action for too long a time. Better repeated ex- 
penses for timely examinations than a single mis- 
take in not seeking one soon enough. 


Shampoo Liquid—for cleansing the head from 
dandruff: Carbonate of ammonia, one drachm ; 
carbonate of potassium, one drachm; water, four 
ounces ; tincture of cantharis, one drachm ; alcohol, 
four ounces; rum, one and a half pints. Dissolve 
the carbonates in the water; shake well before 
using, moistening the scalp well witb this till a 
lather forms. Wash in cool water and rub. 
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AN UNDESIRABLE IMPORT. 


iN SF~IORE than a ripple of excitement is 
\ “AY | caused by the appearance in Europe of 
U RY, a most annoying form of influenza. A 
1X j recent report announces the arrival of 

So") the undesirable visitor from abroad, 
and causes a general wish for extremely high tariff 
on such undesirable commodities, if not such pro- 
tection on the part of the Government as will pre- 
vent its admitance. The “Medical Record ” testi- 
fies that the disease partakes of the spirit of the 
times and travels rapidly, completely ignoring the 
stage-coach methods of a hundred years ago, when 
it was said to have been a world-wide epidemic. 
The “‘ Medical Record ” goes on to say : 

“Tt used to be thought that this disease moved 
in cycles of one hundred years. Although such an 
idea has long been abandoned, it is a curious fact 
that the influenza prevailed in America one hun- 
dred years ago, and Dr. John Warren, in a letter 
to Dr.sLettsom, says that ‘our beloved President is 
now recovering from a severe and dangerous 
attack.’ 

“In 1830 an epidemic started in China. It 
reached Russia in January, 1831, and by May it 
had spread to Western Europe, but it only reached 
this country in January, 1832, and then prevailed 
but slightly. A severer epidemic started in Russia 
in December, 1836, and rapidly spread over 
Europe, but America was not affected. About ten 
years ago an epidemic prevailed in the United 
States. North America, however, does not seem 
to be very favorable to the development of epidemic 
influenza in its worst forms, and it is not likely 
that we shall have a severe visitation. 

“The disease is not dangerous, except sometimes 
to children or the aged. It is believed to be due 
to some micro-organism that floats in the air and 
infects the human system, but is generally killed in 
so doing, for the disease is very slightly, if at all, 
contagious. 

‘“‘ No fears need be entertained that this epidemic 
may be a precursor to cholera, as there have been 
plenty of cholera epidemics without a preceding 
influenza, and a great many influenza epidemics 
without any associate cholera. The cholera germ 


lives in water and soil, the influenza germ in the 


air.” 

Care should be taken from the moment the 
patient feels the first symptoms, as in our climate 
the epidemic shows a tendency to develop more 
complicated throat troubles, and, in children and 
people of frail constitution, congestion of the lungs. 
Doctors advise a diet that will nourish the patient 
enough to repair the waste ; milk should be taken 
at least once in two hours, and the patient by 
special care avoid drafts. 


Earzy Risine.—All this talk about early rising 
is moonshine. ‘Che habit of turning out of bed in 
the middle of the night suits some people ; let them 
enjoy it. But it is only folly to lay down a general 
rule upon the subject. Some men are fit for nothing 
all day after they have risen early every morning. 
Their energies are deadened, their imaginations are 
heavy, their spirits aredepressed. It is said you can 
work so well in the morning. Some people can, but 
others can work best at night; others, again, in the 
afternoon. 
only conclusive tests upon these points. As for 
getting up early, because Professor All-Gammon 
has written letters to the papers proving the neces- 
sity of it, let no one be goose enough to do it. We 
all know the model man, aged eighty: “I invari- 
ably arise at five; I work three hours, take a light 
breakfast—namely, a cracker and a pinch of salt; 
work five hours more; never smoke, never drink 
anything but barley-water, eat no dinner, and go to 
bed at six in the evening.” If anybody finds that 
- donkeyfied sort of a life suits him, by all means let 
him continue it. But few people would care to 
- live to eighty on these terms. If a man cannot 
get all withered and crumpled up on easier condi- 
tions than those, it is almost as well that he should 
depart before he is a nuisance to himself and a 
bore to everybody else. Schoolboys and young 
people generally ought to get up early, for it is 
found that nine-tenths of them can stand it, and it 
does them good. But let no one torture himself 
with the thought that he could have been twice as 
good a man as he is if he had risen every morning 
at daylight. The habit would kill half of us in 
less than five years. 


A Christian is a fruit-bearer. A merely moral 
man is a vine that does not bear fruit.—[ Beecher. 


/ 


Long trial and experiment form the | 


PICKED UP. 


Leather is used a good deal this season in the 
manufacture of buttons, particularly of the large 
coat and cloak buttons. The leather is prepared 
in about the same way as it is for nail heads, and 
the buttons have much the same appearance. They 
are hard, smooth, and highly polished, in some in- 
stances being prettily carved or stamped, studded 
with steels, ete. Unless one was told of what these 
handsome buttons were made, leather is the last 
material that would be guessed. They look more 
like rubber or ivory. They are made in all the 
new fall shades, shapes, and sizes, and give promise 
of being popular. 


Instead of throwing away the pieces of soap 
which become too small for convenient handling, 
make a small flannel bag of suitable size; leave one 
end partly open, and put in the pieces as they col- 
lect; when it is full, baste up the opening, and it 
makes a nice bath-tub arrangement. Another way 
is to add a little water, set them in atin on the 
stove, and let them simmer slowly. When cold 
you have tolerably good soft soap, just the thing for 
putting in your wash-boiler or washing tins with ; 
or by evaporating part of the water you may make 
the soap hard enough to be molded into small cakes, 
which can be dried for use. 


“Tt is true that husbands require advice perhaps 
even more than wives, and that it requires two to 
make a happy home, but it would be absurd to 
address husbands in a book written for girls and 
women. To you, then, Mrs. Wife, and not to your 
husband, I direct these remarks,” says the author 
of “How to be Happy though Married,” in his 
new book, “The Five Talents of Woman,” lately 
published by the Scribners. 

“ And first be as kind and courteous to your hus- 
band as you were when he was your lover. Then 
you used to look up to him; do not now look down 
upon him. 

“ Remember that you are married to a man and 
not to a god; be prepared for imperfections. 

“Once in a while let your husband have the last 
word ; it will gratify him and be no particular loss 
to you. . 

Let him know more than you do once in a 
while; it keeps up hisself-respect, and you are none 
the worse for admitting that you are not actually 
infallible. 

“ Read something in the papers beside fashion 
notes and society columns; have some knowledge 
of what is going on in foreign countries. 

“Be a companion to your husband, if he is a 
wise man; and if he is not, try to make him be- 
come your companion. Raise his standard, do not 
let him lower yours. 

“ Even if your husband have no heart, he is sure 
to have a stomach, so be careful to lubricate the 
marriage yoke with well-cooked dinners. 

“Don’t be always teasing him for money, and 
keep the household expenses well within your allow- 
ance. 

“Respect your husband’s relations, especially his 
mother—she is none the less his mother because 
she is your mother-in-law; she loved him before 
you did.” 


Ouy Young Foks 


THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By James OTISs, 


Author Tyler Silent Pete,” Little J ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


S0|UST as Master Jones departed, one of 
)| the working force came up to report 
having seen Jip Simpson selling papers. 
“‘He’s tryin’ to get money for Sam 
Carleton,” the boy added. “Joe Dowd 
told me all about it, an’ he says before this strike’s 
over he'll be square with Baldy for poundin’ Sam.” 
“ He'll have a good time doin’ it,” Master Higgs 
said, with a nervous laugh. “ What we’ve got to 
do is straighten Jip out. If he helps every one 
that’s thumped, we'd better give the strike up right 
away.” 
“Why don’t we bounce him ?”” Sam asked. 
“We'll do worse’n that,” Baldy cried, vindic- 
tively. ‘ Whoever finds him must bring him here, 
an’ we'll tear his papers up. That'll show whether 
we mean business.” 


With this threat the Boss Shiner settled back on 
the bench in his favorite attitude, and the others 
departed to attend to their respective duties. 

Jippy had really embarked in a new business, as 
was reported, and for the sole purpose of aiding 
Sam. Thesmall newsdealers, knowing all the facts of 
the case, welcomed him heartily, allowed him to sell 
his wares wherever he chose, and often stepped 
aside to their own disadvantage in order that he 
might reap the benefit of a particularly good sale. 

It was while he wag plying this new vocation 
that he chanced to meet Jet, who looked as woe- 
begone as on the previous day, and he asked kindly : 

“* How are you gettin’ along?” — 

“ Pretty rough. The last square feed I had was 
down at your house. I earned ten cents this 
mornin’ luggin’ a valise from the Erie depot up to 
the Astor House, an’ was goin’ to buy a stock of 
papers this afternoon; but Jake said the Union 
would break me all up if I did that or blacked 
boots. What can I do, Jippy ?” 

“1’m goin’ down to Sam’s house to carry what 
money has been made,” Jip said, after some thought, 
“‘ an’ you shall go with me. Ireckon Mrs. Carle- 
ton will be glad to have somebody to run errands 
an’ talk toSam. You could sleep on the floor, so’s 
not to be in the way. It ain’t much of a job; but 
it’s better’n nothin’ till something turns up.” 

Jet was delighted with the idea, and ten minutes 
later the two were explaining the condition of af- 
fairs to Alice’s mother. 

“T’m willing to share with him what little we 
have,” she replied, readily, “and he can be of 

t assistance.” 

“He'll stand on his head if you ask him to,” 
Jip said, confidently ; and Master Blake acted very 
much as if he was about to give the acrobatic ~ 
performance spoken of, when his sponsor continued, 
“Us fellers—some of the newsboys, I mean—will 
see to it that you get jest as much tash as if Sam 
was workin’. Here’s fifty-five cents, an’ we'll have 
more by dark.” : 

Mrs. Carleton drew back as Jip extended his 
hand, and, fearing she would refuse to take it, he 
added quickly : 

“Don’t be afraid but it’s all right. We've been 
sellin’ papers for Sam, an’ this is the profit. He’d 
do the same for one of us, so it’s only the square 
thin g.” 

It would have been positively cruel to reject the 
generous offer, and when Mrs. Carleton put the 
pennies in her pocket Jippy’s face was radiant with 


joy: 


“ Wilk you go in and see Sam ?” 

‘Jest a minute; but I can’t stop long, for it’s 
*most time the evening papers come out. How’s 
Alice ?” 

“Very much as when you saw her yesterday.” 
And the tears which filled the poor mother’s eyes 
caused the boys to hasten into their friend’s room. 

The strikers’ victim was yet thoroughly en- 
veloped in bandages; but he had a trifle more 
control over his limbs, and the one uncovered eye 
glistened with delight as he saw his visitors. 

come down with Jet,” Jippy said, 
speaking hurriedly. “Joe Dowd an’ his crowd 
are doin’ what they can to help you out, an’ I jest 
give your mother some money they raked together. 
I'll be back after trade is over, an’ stay quite a 
while.” 

Then, fearing lest Sam might insist on knowing 
exactly how the money was raised, Jip hurried off 
to purchase his wares for the afternoon’s business. 

Trade began very promising, and he was busily 
engaged when Jake and Sim came up from the 
direction of the Park. 

“ Hello!” he cried, in a friendly tone. 
the strike gettin’ on?” 

“First rate. We'll have everything straightened 
out as soon as we show two or three duffers that 
they can’t fool with the Union,” Jake replied, 
carelessly. ‘“ What are you doin’ now ?” 

“Sellin’ papers. Sam can’t even stand up, an’ 
his sister’s so sick that somebody has got to help 
‘em out.” 

“Oh, workin’ for him, eh ?” 

“ Yes, till he can take hold himself,” Jippy said, 
promptly, paying no attention to the fact that Sim 
and Jake were on either side of him. ‘ Who's 
been doin’ anything against the Union now ?” 

“ You're one of ’em !” Jake exclainted, as he seized 
Jip’s left arm at the same moment Sim grasped 


“ How's 


his right. “You'll find out before long what it 
is to kick when us strikers make rules.” 

As he spoke Jake began to hurry the boy-toward 
the Park lest a policeman should interfere, and the 
captive could make no resistance. He tried to hold 
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the papers under his arm, thinking more of what 
he considered Sam’s property than of his own 

ible fate, and not a word was spoken until they 
stood before Baldy. 

By this time Jippy’s anger had begun to rise, and 
he said hotly, when brought face to face with the 
leader : 

“T won’t have this kind of foolin’, Bald Higgs ! 
I ain’t doin’ anything to you fellers, an’ if I’m not 
let alone it’ll be mighty warm for some belongin’ 
to the Union!” 

“ Haven't you been helpin’ Sam Carleton?” the 
Boss Shiner asked, sternly. 

“Of course. Do you think I'd lay still when his 
sister’s most dead ?”’ 

“ Didn’t you know we pounded him ’cause he 
wouldn’t join ?” 

“ What’s that got todo withit? You smashed his 
box, an’ drove him out of the business, so the 
Union's no business troublin’ him.” 

“Don’t make any mistake. We’re goin’ to show 
what's done to fellers who try to break us up. See 
how much money he has got,” Baldy added, turn- 
ing to those nearest, and there were plenty of vol- 
unteers ready to make the search. 

Jippy kicked industriously as the strikers ap- 


| proached, dealing two or three heavy blows with a 


vigor which sent more than one of them headlong ; 
but his resistance was short lived, for soon a dozen 
of the boys were holding him firmly on the grovnd 
while the others turned his pockets inside out. 

“‘ Don’t you dare touch that money !” he screamed, 
making fruitless efforts to strike his adversaries. 
“Tt ain’t mine, an’ you'll be ‘rested for stealin’. 
That belongs to Sam Carleton, an’ his sister is dy- 
ing. Leave it alone, an’ you may pound me all 
day ; but don’t take what’s for a poor sick girl!” 

Threats and entreaties were alike in vain. Baldy 
urged his subordinates to make haste lest a police- 
man should put in an appearance, and the boys 
continued the search until twenty-eight cents had 
been found. 

‘Baldy put the money in his pocket as calmly as 
if it was his honest due, and then said, in a tone of 
command : 

** Now tear his papers up.” 

Jippy realized that any further remonstrance 
would be useless, and he watched in silence the 
wanton destruction, saying, threateningly, when the 
work was finished : 

“You can do this ‘cause you’ve got a crowd; 
but jest wait, Bald Higgs, till I catch you alone!” 

“Tf youdon’t hold your tongue it will be so much 
the worse,” the Boss Shiner cried, angrily. “ We’re 
runnin’ this Union, an’ if you and Jet Blake try to 
sell papers ag’in we'll make things mighty hot. 
Go home, now, sonny, an’ be careful to stay there 
till this strike is over, or you'll be sorry. Let him 
up, fellers, an’ if he shows fight, thump his head.” 

Those who had been holding Jippy now released 
him, and, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, 
he leaped to his feet, standing in front of Baldy as 
if intending to carry his threat into execution then 
and there. 

Master Higgs showed by his face that he was 
afraid. He leaped over the back of the bench, 
and called loudly for his adherents to seize Jippy 
without delay lest he receive some injury. 

“Don’t be seared,” Jake said, with a laugh. 
“He won’t have much of a chance to hurt you 
while we’re ’round.” 

During fully a moment Jippy stood looking 
threateningly at Baldy, and then, realizing how 
worse than useless it would be to make any attempt 
at punishing the instigator of the outrage, he turned 
on his heel, walking swiftly away lest the strikers 
should see the tears of disappointment which he 
could not repress. 


WINTER’S ACROBATS. 


By Frank DemMpsTeR SHERMAN. 


B* night he spread his white rugs down 
Upon the highways of the town ; 


His posters on the fences told 
Of games and pleasures manifold, 


And promised every girl and boy 
A day of undivided joy, 

Of merry sport and healthy fun, 
Providing that it did not sun / 

The gray sky was his spacious tent, 
And nearly all the children went ; 


Some took their sleds, some took their skates, 
Some took themselves, and some their mates. 


Then all day long, on pond and hill 
They slid and coasted with a will, 


And built snow images and forts, 
And played at all the jolly sports. 


And when at last ‘twas time to end 
The happy games and homeward wend, 


They cried, while tossing high their hats, 
“Three cheers for Winter’s Acrobats !” 


SOMETHING ABOUT BRICKS. 


By Heten C. CANDEE. 


Res | see a common brick, with its familiar 
re wy red color and square outline, is not an 
eS) a) occasion to provoke thought or interest 
S&S ZN unless you are alive to all its good 

points and all its history—for it has a 
history many centuries old. Let us fancy that 
this common, every-day brick of ours is a little box 
in which are locked up interesting papers relating 
to its history and manufacture. Let us examine 
them and see what they tell us. 

First comes the history, and for the earliest items 
we must look to the Bible. When Noah and his 
little handful of people left the ark and began to 
build new homes after the desolation wrought by 
the flood, they made bricks for this purpose from 
the damp, heavy clay they found at hand. Although 
this is the first mention made of bricks, they must 
have been manufactured before the flood, else 
Noah’s people would not have known how to so 
readily utilize the materials they found. 

Later, when the people had grown in numbers, 
they proposed to build a great city and that wonder- 
ful Tower of Babel. They found no stone in the 
surrounding country, but in its place was the clay 
that could readily be made into brick ; so of bricks 
were both city and tower built. The method of 
making was different from our present way, for the 
bricks were baked in the sun, instead of by artifi- 
cial heat, and, to make the clay hold together, chop- 
ped straw or reeds were mixed with it before baking. 
This afterwards was a cause of great distress to the 
unfortunate Israelites when they were under the 
rule of the Egyptians. According to the command 
of their masters, the Israelites were obliged to make 
bricks without straw, or gather the stubble from the 
fields left by the harvesters, and at the same time 
to produce the same quantity of bricks as when the 
straw was abundantly supplied. This was impossi- 
ble, and the people, bitterly oppressed, turned 
to Moses as their deliverer. Then from this grew 
the oldjproverb, “ When the tale of bricks is doubled, 
then comes Moses ;” but the word fale in this case 
means a measurement, not a story. 

Bricks are made of clay,as everybody knows, 
but there are two other important materials which 
must be mixed with the clay ; these are coal dust 
and sand. The clay is found in layers or sheets, or 
in rounded, irregular lumps called by the diggers 
“nigger-heads.” When in layers, it is separated 
by sand, and can be peeled away from its bed like 
the warm taffy from a pan when you have cooled 
it out the kitchen window. The clay is loaded 
into carts and dumped into a pit about sixteen 
feet long and ten feet wide, but only two feet deep. 
It holds enough material for twenty-one thousand 
bricks, which is put in with a layer of coal-dust on 
the bottom, then a layer of clay and another of 
coal-dust, until six layers have been laid. 

On one side of the pit stands the machine which 
mixes and molds the bricks, and into this men 
shovel sand and the material from the pit. This 
machine is like a great square ice-cream freezer. 
Inside, running from top to bottom, is a rod, on to 
which are fastened large steel blades crossed at 
right angles, which cut and mix the clay, sand, coal- 
dust, and water, and make the mass just right for 
molding. The rod and blades are turned by steam- 
power. The box or machine is square and about 
four feet wide, and has stationary rods running 
across the inside to keep the whole mass of clay 
from sticking to the mixer and revolving with it. 
The bottom row of blades, instead of being knives, 
are broadened into what are called wipers, and 
these, as they revolve, push the well-mixed mass 
out of a little opening near the bottom of the ma- 
chine into a press-box which is attached. In the 
bottom of the press-box is a clog-cutter, which 
means merely an iron frame divided to make 
squares like six bricks. This is the first forming 
of the clay into shape, and, lest the form should be 
spoiled, the bricks from the press-box are dropped 
out of the clog-cutter into molds made of cherry or 
locust wood, into which they are pressed to fit 


exactly. The molds hold six bricks, and are sanded 
before using so the soft brick may be readily 
emptied out, just as your cook butters the pans 
to make the loaves of cake turn out without stick- 
ing. 

These molds are placed under the press-box, and 
filled and taken away so quickly that it would quite 
astonish you to see it done. Thirteen times each 
minute six bricks are pushed out to the man who 
stands ready to smooth off the tops and the man 
who loads them, molds and all, on toatruck. They 
are then pushed to the drying yard by a man called 
a trucker-off, who delivers them to a dumper to 
take from the molds, and then they are left to dry 
for a few hours on the smooth sanded ground. 

They are not allowed to rest long, for soon comes 
a man called a spatter, whose duty it is to slap the 
tops of the bricks with a spatula and make them 
smooth in case the dumping has turned the edges. 
Following him is a boy with an “ edger,” which 
takes hold of six bricks at once and turns them 
from the flat on to the edge, after which the spatter 
slaps them again and they are left to dry fora 
whole day. If it should rain during this time, the 
bricks are covered with boards, but as some water 
filters through, the bricks are somewhat damaged 
for fine use, and are called washed brick. The 
next day they are picked up, six at a time, and 
stacked or “ hacked,” as the workmen call it, which 
means piled up, much as your little sister builds 
block houses, with each block set a little way apart 
and the next row placed over the spaces. The day 
after they have dried in this fashion the green brick 
are loaded on to barrows and wheeled to the kiln 
to be burned. 

Sometime you may have seen in the mountains 
the charcoal kilns where the beautiful trees are 
burned into black charcoal; or you may live where 
there are lime kilns; but the brick kilns are not like 
any of these, for they are not receptacles into which 
the bricks are placed, but the bricks themselves 
form the kilns by the way in which they are piled. 
They are set up in row after row of arches or tun- 
nels, each brick placed a little away from its neigh- 
bor to let the hot air circulate freely. The length . 
of the arched tunnels is forty-five bricks, and, in- 
cluding the bricks stacked on top, they are fifty-two 
bricks high. The number of the tunnels is never 
less than three, and is sometimes as many as forty- 
five. ‘The whole pile is walled around with brick 
already burned, except in front of the arches, and 
mud is daubed on. When all is ready, wood fires 
are lighted at the mouths of the arches ; very slow- 
drying fires they are for a day and a half or two 
days, and then they are increased until white heat 
is reached. ‘This process takes five days, the fires 
kept up day and night, and the entire kilns are red 
hot from top to bottom. A week is required to 
cool the bricks, and then they are ready to load 
and carry away. There are always some bricks 
which are smoked or imperfectly burned, and 
these are used for walling in other kilns. 

The Hudson River banks are rich in ¢lay beds, 
and it is from them that most of our common brick 
are made. They are brought down the river on 
canal boats, or on schooners loaded until the gun- 
wale is nearly down to the water level. Then they 
are unloaded at the brick dealers’ by ‘longshoremen, 
and earted to buildings for the masons’ use. Some- 
times the salt water washes up on to the brick in the 
heavily loaded vessels, and when such brick are laid 
up in a wall, they have a mottled, whitish look, 
caused bf the salt coming out, but in time the rain 
washes this away. 

Bricks are counted in thousands, just as eggs are 
counted in dozens, and the carts the dealers use are 
made just the right size to hold one, or one- 
half, a thousand. When you see a man driving a 
brick cart, you will have time to notice, as he goes 
slowly by, whether the bricks in his cart are thrown 
in carelessly, or laid in order. If the former, then 
they are what are called common brick, used for 
all walls except those which face on the street ; but 
if the latter, they are the bricks called front brick, 
and great care is taken in handling them, for they 
are used on the front walls of houses and other 
buildings. Front brick are a trifle larger than the 
others, and are handled with more care in the mak- 
ing. 

Many ways of making brick have been tried, to 
lessen the amount of hand labor, but no method has 
been found to equal the old way just described. 
Different sorts of fuel, too, are tried, for the burn- 
ing—coal and petroleam—but wood has been proved 
the best. 

Now, this is the end of the information we have 
found by examining our brick, and it is quite enough 
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to make us regard all bricks as well worthy of 
thought and interest. 


JACK’S NEW YEAR’S CALL. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


« ELL! It’s very strange that only gentle- 
men go out calling on New Year’s,’ 


thought Cathie, as she looked out at 
the bright, dazzling snow. “I’msure 


: _—— _I go to the kindergarten when it’s 
colder; so cold has nothing to do with it. And peo- 
ple are very fei to me when I go out calling with 
mamma ; thé ladies and children are always glad to 
see me; so it is not the people who keep little girls 
at home New, Year’s Day.” The frowns on Cathie’s 
face Samed Ghat something was very wrong, but it 
was not clear what. Cathie could look at the stable 
and see Thomas getting the big sleigh ready for 
her papa and her big brother Jack, who were going 
out to make calls. Upstairs, Jack was whistling a 
college song and keeping time with the blacking- 
brush, and then the clothes-brush, as he got ready. 
The longer Cathie watched and listened, the more 
indignant she grew becauge she was not to go too. 
“Tt must be very nice,” she thought, “to go from 
house to house and see all the ladies dressed up— 
and the houses too; and hear the people laugh, and 
say Happy New Year!” “It was a horrid time for 
little girls !”” was another thought that made another 
wrinkle in Cathie’s forehead. She forgot one week 
before, when everybody seemed to have nothing to 
think of, nothing to do, but make little people glad. 
All about the room where Cathie stood were the 
evidences of how many,thoughts had gone to make 
up Cathie’s Christmas joys. Some little girls have 
very short memories. 

Cathie turned away from the window, and almost 
stepped on her black doll, Jack—named in honor 
of her brother Jack. Quickly a new look came into 
-Cathie’s face,and, picking up Jack from the floor, 
she hurried down stairs, and into the kitchen. Get- 
ting a string from Mercy, the cook, she began tying 
it around Jack’s body under his arms, leaving a 
loop behind. On the rack in the hall, Brother Jack’s 
big gray ulster hung, and in a twinkling Cathie 
had hung Jack, by the loop, to one of the big but- 
tons. Just as Jack was well fastened, with both 
arms in place at his side, and snugly tucked in one 
of the folds of the ulster, Brother Jack came rush- 
ing down stairs. In a moment he swung into the 
ulster, and was opening the front door, when he 
‘spied Cathie behind the parlor curtains. “ Good-by, 
Giantess; take good care of the Liliputians !”—mean- 
ing the dolls. At that moment the awful thought 
came, “ When Brother Jack sits down he will crush 
Jack to death! Cathie ran out and tried to open 
the front door, but could not; she rushed back to the 
window, and, to her joy, Brother Jack was hurrying 
down street with Black Jack swinging and swaying 
from the button of the ulster. How funny he 
looked! Cathie laughed through her tears, and at 
last said aloud, “ Jack will have a lovely time, for 
Brother Jack always goes to the nicest places. I 
meaned something of mine should go, and Jack is 
a boy, so of course it is right he should go! In 
spite of this reasoning, Cathie wished many times 
that Black Jack was at home, and when she thought 
of the probabilities of Brother Jack sitting on him, 
it was hard work to keep the tears back. 

In the meantime Brother Jack was hurrying 
down street, all unconscious of the funny little 
figure swaying on his back in its scarlet and black 
blouse waist and velvet knickerbockers. He rushed 
up the front stoop of his friend’s house ; but before 
he could ring, the door was opened by a little col- 
ored boy, who grinned most friendlily in Brother 
Jack’s face. 

“Good morning, Sambo!” 

“My name Ben,” answered the little fellow, bow- 
ing politely. 

Brother Jack gave one of those peculiar calls 
with which college boys salute each other, and a 
voice called back: “Come upstairs.” With an 
energetic swing Brother Jack threw off his ulster, 
and went up the stairs two steps at a time. 

About an hour afterward Brother Jack and his 
friend rushed down stairs and put on their ulsters, 
and rushed out the front door, leaving Black Jack 
among the umbrellas and canes in the stand. 

Ben was kept busy about the house, going up and 
down stairs and running of errands. At last he 
was told to take the umbrellas and canes out of the 
stand and*carry them upstairs. He took them out 
one by one, when he, at last, heard something fall. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, as he picked Jack up, 


Santa Claus did guv us somethin’.” He still stood 
with it in his hand when a sweet-faced lady came 
down the stairs and asked him what pleased him so 
much. 

“Oh, missus, Santa did come, after all! See!” 
And he held Jack up. Under his arms was the 
brown string with which Cathie tied him to the 
button; and he looked so bright and new that the 
lady thought: “ Now those two boys were going to 
play a prank on 
some one, and they 
have dropped it. 
I will find out what 
they meant to do.” 

“ Ben, I will keep 


it to you to-night 
when you go home.” 


Santa ain’t 
been to our house, and she bin looking so hard. 
Please, ’m, he left it here for me to take to her! 


“Oh, missus! I want it for Susan. 


May I, missus?” Ben pleaded so anxiously, and 
almost tearfully, that the lady put Jack into his 
nd, saying: 

“Certainly, Ben. And wait a few minutes, and 
perhaps I can find something else to go with it.” 

When Ben left that house half an hour later he 
could hardly carry the basket that had been given 
him; but tight in his arms was Jack,.into whose 
round face he looked lovingly. 

He went into a little house on the outskirts of 
the town, and screamed: “ Susan! he’s comed, he’s 
comed! Look!” And a little colored girl about 
Cathie’s age came running down stairs, and stood 
with mouth and eyes open looking at Jack, whose 
friendly countenance invited affection. 

“Oh!” said Susan, as she took him, “I t’ought 
Santa would come sometime !” 

When they got upstairs to the room where their 
mother was washing, they were so excited they 
both talked at once. The mother scarcely looked 
at the doll; but when she uncovered the basket, 
and saw the bread and big pie and the piece of 
roasted meat and the chicken, she said: “ Chillens, 
da is good people in dis worl’, affer all.” 

“ Mamma, dis is from Santa Claus!” exclaimed 
the children. “ We said he’d come!” 

“ Law, child! he is just somebody what knowed 
’twere well to mix dolls and somethin’ to eat if ye 
wanted to make real happiness.” 

By this time the children saw the contents of the 
basket spread out on the table, and with “Oh, 
mamma!” a very hungry little girl began eating a 
cruller, because she could not wait for her mother 
to cut the bread. 

Cathie never knew what became of Jack, and her 

ief at his loss received very little sympathy, 

use it might have caused Brother Jack annoy- 
ance had the doll not dropped from the ulster. 

Cathie says she will never send another doll to 


make calls. But if she knew all the good that ‘ 


this for you, and give © 


grew out of Jack’s call, she would be glad that she 


ent him. 

Ben and Susan’s mother says she never had such 
good friends as she had since that “’dicolous black 
doll was found, like a second Moses, ’mong de 
canes. He led dis family from the wildarness.” 
And Jack is now known by the name of Moses. 


A TRUE STORY RETOLD. 


WAS in the country, one wet, dark day 
recently, with some friends, and one of 
them told me about a little girl, five 
years old, named Lottie. 

Lottie’s father is blind and paralyzed ; 
her mother supports the family of four, for Lottie 
has a baby sister Lillie, only five months old. 

One day the lady who had heard of the family 
went toseethem. Whenshe opened the door Lot- 
tie and her father sat on an old sofa trying to quiet 
the baby, who was crying very hard. Lottie was 
so patient and gentle and loving with the baby 
that the lady said she won her heart at once. She 
had an old, dirty doll, with worsted hair that stood 
up in every direction. The baby would drop the 
doll on the floor, but Lottie was sure that dropping 
the doll was one of the baby’s ways of amusing her- 
self, and would laugh gayly as she picked jup the 
doll and gave it backtoher. But the baby still was 
very unhappy, and would break out crying in a most 
pitiful way. At last the father, who had been talk- 
ing to the visitor, asked : 

“ Lottie, where is Tom ?” 

“ Out in the hall,” answered Lottie. 

“ Bring him in.” 

The visitor thought that of course “Tom” wasa 
bashful brother who was out in the hall, and who 
had some secret way of amusing the baby. She 
watched the door anxiously. In a minute Lottie 
came back carrying a big black cat, which Baby 
welcomed with joy. The cat seemed to understand 
his share in the family life, and was slapped and 
patted and had his tail and ears pulled without 
resenting it in the least. 

Lottie never went out of that room to play, for 
there was no one to care for the baby. Every day 
her mother went to work, and Lottie must be the 
care-taker of the blind, helpless father and little 
five-months-old Lillie. 

Would you not like to know what Lottie had for 
Christmas? She had one, you may be sure. In 
the city where Lottie lives there are a number of 
working girls’ clubs. Some of the members of 
these clubs worked for weeks before Christmas 

making Christmas presents for little children who 

would have no Christmas at home. Lottie and the 
baby and their mother received invitations to come 
to the Christmas festival of one of these clubs. 

When they got there they not only found pretty, 

cheerful rooms and pleasant people, but actually 

presents bought especially for each of them. Of 
course Lottie had a doll, with real hair, and clothes 

that could be taken off and put on; the baby had a 

rubber doll and ring. The mother’s face had not 

looked so bright in years as when she left for home 
with her own and her husband’s presents in a big 
bundle. 

Lottie’s father told his visitor that morning, a 
couple of weeks before Christmas, that the hardest 
thing they had to do was to pay the rent, but he 
could not complain, for people were kind to them; 
but still it was hard to get money together to pay 
the rent. Then he told her that some months ago 
they were two months behind in paying their rent ; 
he said that he was feeling very unhappy about 
it one morning, when there was a knock at the door, 
and the man who collected the rent came in. We 
will let the blind man tell his own story : 

“ Well, ma’am, I looked at him, and said, ‘ I’m 
very sorry, but I have only fifty cents to pay you, 
but I will pay you the rest as soon as I can.’ The 
man just said, ‘ Keep your fifty cents, and here is a 
receipt for two months’ rent.’ And that was not 
all, ma’am, but if a man did not come and bring 
us a lot of groceries, all paid for! Some young 
girls had heard of our trouble, and had a parlor en- 
tertainment, and paid our rent and got the gro- 
ceries with the money thy collected. There are 
many good people in the world,ma’am!” And we 
quite agree with him. 

When your boy breaks a vase and tells the truth 
about it afterward, you may whip him for breaking 
the vase and give him a quarter for telling the truth 
if you wish to, but be sure he understands the rea- 
sons for the distribution of the gifts! 
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